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Mr. Ross, as Conductor of 
the Schola Cantorum of 
New York, One of Our 
Leading Choruses, Has 


: Ardently Championed in 
Its Programs Contemporary 
Music of All Nations 
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oye MOZART IS PORTRAYED ON OPERA STAGE IN PARIS TWENTY 
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ARTISTS OFF STAGE HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


Left: John McCor- 
mack Sings at the 
Eucharistic Con- 
gress, Dublin, to the 
Accompaniment of 
Vincent O'Brien, 
His First Teacher 


Right: Leonora 
Corona Feeds an 
Unique Souvenir of 
Her Outdoor Per- 
formance in "Aida" 
in Washington 


Keystone-U nderwood 





Above: Students of Augusta Cottlow 
(Centre) Share Her Enthusiasm for 
Her Summer Home Near Tivoli-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. They Are: Tessa 
Yerzy, Dorothy Snyder and John Irwin eee 


Left: A Solo Appearance of Lucrezia Above: Singers Identify Their Posters Before Giving a Concert at 
Bori on the Ship That Brings Her Bondeno, Italy. Franco Foresta, American Tenor, Stands Between 
a Home Again Mario Basiola and Lotte Burk, While Margherita Carosio Takes Her 
Cosmo-Sileo Place on the Extreme Right 


SPT rl Left: Alessan- 


dro Alberini 
Summers at 
Wellfleet, 
Cape Cod, 
Where Alba 
Camilucci, 
Artist Pupil, 
Studies Sing- 
ing With Him 


Right: A 

Honeymoon 

Trip to Ber- 

muda Is Taken 

by Frances 

Hall and Her 

tee OS Husband, Ru- 

Central , : 8 - , : ‘ ie SS ee dolph Gruen 


Above: An Operatic Star Entertains a Screen Performer: Maria 
Serrano, American Coloratura Soprano, Conducts for "Pete," 
Everybody's Mascot in "Our Gang" Comedies 
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ROBIN HOOD DELL 
PROGRAMS DRAW 
BIG AUDIENCES 


Philadelphia Orchestra Con- 
certs Bring Appearances 
of Guest Conductors in 
Persons of Hadley, Men- 
doza, Harmati, Sodero and 
Pasternack Smallens 
Presents Music by Chaus- 
son and Stravinsky— 
Caston Leads Program 


A GALAXY of guest conductors has 
been seen in Robin Hood Dell, 
Fairmount Park, during four weeks of 
concerts by the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. In addition to Alexander 
Smallens, general music director, there 
have appeared Henry Hadley, David 
Mendoza, Sandor MHarmati, Cesare 
Sodero, Josef Pasternack and Saul 
Caston, the last-named being the gifted 
young assistant conductor of the series. 
A plan is under way to continue the 
concerts two weeks longer than the 
scheduled time, which would carry 
them past Labor Day. 

The month brought a number of 
notable events, including the world 
premiere of Dr. Hadley’s cantata “Bel- 
shazzar,” two appearances of the Hall 
Johnson Negro Choir, a program by 
the Musical Art Society of Camden, 
N. J., with Henry S. Fry as conductor, 
and several soloists. 

“Belshazzar” was given on July 16 
under Dr. Hadley’s baton, with the co- 

operation of the Strawbridge and 
Clothier Chorus, which is led by Dr. 
Herbert J. Tily, president of the sum- 
mer series organization. The admir- 
able soloists were Olive Marshall, so- 
prano ; Bernard Poland, tenor, and Hen- 
ri Scott, baritone. The chorus and solo- 
ists also gave “In Music’s Praise,” Dr. 
Hadley’s first cantata. The audience thus 
having the opportunity of hearing two 
widely separate manifestations of the 
composer’s talent. 


Unusual Orchestration 


“Belshazzar,” with an effective lib- 
retto by Louise Ayres Garnett, is dedi- 
cated to Dr. Tily and the Strawbridge 
and Clothier Chorus. The tenor is the 
Narrator, the baritone and soprano hav- 
ing the roles of the King and Queen. 
Choruses and semi-choruses are, like the 
solos, richly expressive of the text. Dr. 
Hadley has thrown much of the drama 
into his unusual orchestration, in which 
modern idioms are used at times and 
which has much Oriental atmosphere. 
The chorus, prepared by Dr. Tily, sang 
excellently in both cantatas. 

(Continued on page 29) 





Blech Completing Work for Dresden 


Bertin.—Leo Blech is completing 
the orchestration of Eugen d’Albert’s 
new and unfinished opera “Mr. Wu,” 
which will have its first performance 
at the Dreseden Opera on Sept. 29. 
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Harold Wagner 


Members of the Chautauqua Opera Association. 


Prominent in the Assembly 


Are Alfredo Valenti, General Director; Gregory Ashman, Conductor; Albion 

Adams, Business Manager, and Harrison Potter, Associate Choir Director. 

Among the Singers Are Josephine Antoine, Alma Milstead, Ruby Mercer, 

Florence Vickland, Joan Peebles, Marian Selee, Charles Kullman, Julius Huehn, 
Robert — Roderic Cross and Robert Crawford 


FINE PROGRAMS 
AT CHAUTAUQUA 


Schedule More Extensive 
Than Last Year—Many 
Artists Appear 


CmauTaugua, N. Y., Aug. 10.— 
Ignoring present financial conditions 
throughout the country, the musical 
activities at Chautauqua this season have 
been enlarged rather than curtailed, 
the symphony orchestra under Georges 
Barrére, and the opera company ful- 
filling a program more extensive than 
that of last season. The Sunday after- 
noon organ recitals by George William 
Volkel are drawing interested audi- 
ences, and the Chautauqua Choir, be- 
sides taking part in the Sunday church 
services, has appeared in two choral 
festivals. The Chamber Music Society 
has sponsored three concerts by the 
Mischakoff Quartet. 

The first musical event was an organ 
recital by Mr. Volkel on June 30. The 
symphony concerts began on July 12, 
Mr. Barrére conducting in place of 
Albert Stoessel, who is in Europe on 
leave of absence. The program began 
with an arrangement by Mr. Stoessel 
of three Bach preludes and included the 
Beethoven Seventh Symphony, Howard 
Hanson’s “Pan and the Priest” and 
“The Ride of the Valkyries.” Mr. 
Stoessel’s “Hispania Suite” and Suite 
Antique figured on later programs. An 
all-Tchaikovsky program was scheduled 
for Aug. 11, and a patriotic concert, the 

(Continued on page 10) 


/ CHICAGO TO HAVE 


LONG OPERA LIST 


Several Enterprises Plan 
Seasons of Notable 
Length 


Cuicaco, Aug. 10.—Although the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company will not 
function in the 1932-33 season, it ap- 
pears that this city will not lack operatic 
entertainment. 

The Opera in English League plans 
a series of twelve weeks in the Ma- 
jestic Theatre, all the works to be sung 
in English and each opera running for 
a week with two matinees. The 
Wednesday afternoon performance is 
designed for students, but will be open 
to the public. Season tickets will cost 
$21.60, the prices of seats ranging from 
fifty cents to $2, with a reduction of ten 
per cent to subscribers for the season. 

It is expected the series will open 
with “Madame Butterfly,” to be fol- 
lowed by “Carmen,” Massenet’s “Man- 
on,” “La Bohéme,” “Lakmé,” “The 
Bartered Bride” and “Schwanda.” 
American works mentioned are Deems 
Taylor’s “Peter Ibbetson,” Victor Her- 
bert’s “Natoma” and Clarence Loomis’s 
“Yolanda of Cyprus.” 

Max Fichandler will conduct. The 
stage manager will be Phil Fein. 
Twelve weeks of light opera are planned 
to follow the grand season. The league 
does not intend to travel, confining its 
activities to this city. 

Officers elected are as follows: 

(Continued on page 4) 
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COAST OPERA TO ~ 
OPEN NEW HOUSE 
AT GOLDEN GATE 


War Memorial Auditorium 
Costing $6,000,000 Will 
House Performances Be- 
ginning Oct. 15 with “Tos- 
ca”—Merela and Blech- 
schmidt to Conduct Series 
of German, French and 
Italian Works — Special 
Engagement of Pons 


SAN FRANCISCO, Aug. 10.—The 
tenth annual season of the San 
Francisco Opera Association will open 
the new $6,000,000 War Memorial 
Opera House on Oct. 15. Wallace M. 
Alexander is president, Gaetano Merola 
the general director and Peter D. Con- 
ley the business manager. 

Ten operas are listed, the first to be 
“Tosca” with Claudia Muzio, Francesco 
Merli (Pacific Coast debut) and Al- 
fredo Gandolfi in the cast. The appear- 
ance of Lily Pons is announced as a 
special attraction. Conductors of the 
series will be Mr. Merola and Hans 
Blechschmidt. The chorus is to be aug- 
mented by members of the municipal 
chorus. The orchestra will be recruited 
from the personnel of the San Francisco 
Symphony. Armando Agnini is engaged 
as stage director. Estelle Reed will have 
charge of the ballet. 

List of Performances 

The program, following the initial 
performance, is as follows: 

“Lucia di Lammefmoor”; Miss Pons, 
Dino Borgioli (local debut in opera), 
7 Gandolfi and Louis D’Angelo; Oct. 
17. 

“Die Meistersinger”; Maria Miller, 
Mario Chamlee, Friedrich Schorr, Ar- 
nold Gabor, Ezio Pinza, Marek Wind- 
heim and Mr. D’Angelo, Oct. 18. 

“Rigoletto”; Miss Pons, Mr. Merli, 
Richard Bonelli, Mr. Pinza and Mr. 
D’Angelo, Oct. 20. 

“Pagliacci” ; Miss Muzio, the Messrs. 
Merli, Bonelli and Gandolfi ; preceded 
by “Cavalleria Rusticana,” Oct. 22. 

“Lohengrin”; Miss Miiller, Kathryn 
Meisle, Messrs. Chamlee, Schorr, Gabor 
and D’Angelo, Oct. 25. 

“Faust”; Queena Mario, Messrs. 
Borgioli, Bonelli and Pinza, Oct. 27. 

“Tl Trovatore”; Miss Muzio, Miss 
Meisle, Messrs. Merli, Bonelli and 
D’Angelo, Oct. 29. 

“La Traviata”; Miss Muzio, Messrs. 
Borgioli and Bonelli, Nov. 1. 

Marjory M. FisHer. 





Maria Olszewska to Sing at Metro- 
politan Opera Next Season 


Maria Olszewska, contralto of the 
Vienna Staatsoper, and for several years 
a member of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, will be one of the bright 
luminaries of the forthcoming Metro- 
politan Opera season, according to au- 
thoritative information received. Mme. 
Olszewska is noted for such diverse roles 
as Carmen and Ortrud. 
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SEATTLE FORCES ° 
ENGAGE CAMERON 


British Conductor Succeeds 
Krueger as Head of 
Orchestra 


SeaTTLe, Aug. 10.—The engagement 
of Basil Cameron as conductor for a 
series of five concerts is announced by 
the Seattle Symphony Orchestra Asso- 
ciation, Inc. 

Mr. Cameron, who was guest leader 
last season of the San Francisco Sym- 
phony, is a prominent figure among the 
younger British conductors. He has 
led concerts of the London Philhar- 
monic and appeared at Birmingham. 
Torquay and Harrogate are centres 
which know him well, and he has been 
leader of the Hastings Municipal 
Orchestra. He was also conductor at 
the Hastings Spring Festival in 1929. 

As conductor of the Seattle Sym- 
phony, Mr. Cameron succeeds Karl 
Krueger, who resigned last season and 
led his final concert on Dec. 21. 

Mr. Cameron will arrive in this city 
on Nov. 1. At the conclusion of his en- 
agement here, he will conduct the San 
Fransiveo Symphony for six weeks. 

The Seattle Symphony’s approaching 
season will be its seventh. An an- 
nouncement by the Orchestra Associa- 
tion says: 

“The season has been made possible 
only through the fullest cooperation of 
the Musicians’ Association and those 
workers who have given their time to 
tell the value of the orchestra to our 
people, who then have contributed the 
amount necessary to save the orchestra. 
A continuance of the high standard of 
the orchestra is assured. The Orchestra 
Association is deeply grateful to those 
citizens who are contributing toward 
the saving of the orchestra.” 








TOSCANINI AT BAYREUTH 


Will Conduct Thirteen Performances in 
1933 Season 


Eight performances of “Die Meister- 
singer” and five of “Parsifal” will be 
conducted at Bayreuth by Arturo Tos- 
canini in the festival of 1933. Karl 
Elmendorff is annuunced as conductor 
for two presentations of ““The Ring.” 

Scenic and technical rehearsals have 
already begun under the direction of 
Heinz Tietjen, general intendant. “The 
Ring” and “Die Meistersinger” are to 
have entirely new settings. Among 
those engaged for the productions are: 
Paul Eberhardt, specialist in lighting: 
Emil Pretorius, director of scenic work 
in the State School of Applied Art, 
Munich ; Kurt Palm, costume director of 
the Prussian State Theatres, and Fried- 
rich Kranisch, Hanover, chief ma- 
chinist. 








Celebrities Sail for Europe 

Geraldine Farrar left for Europe on 
the France on July 16. On July 27, 
Willem van Hoogstraten, having com- 
pleted his engagement at the Lewisohn 
Stadium, New York, sailed on the 
Deutschland. 

The following day, aboard the Brem- 
en were John F. Majeski, president of 
the Musical America Corporation, 
Lawrence Evans of Evans & Salter, 
concert managers; F. C. Coppicus, of 
the Metropolitan Music Bureau, and 
Louise Lerch, soprano, formerly of the 
Metropolitan, and her husband, Donald 
Grey Brien of Pittsburgh, to whom she 
a married the previous day at Trappe, 

a. 
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Basil Cameron, New Conductor of the 
Seattle Symphony 
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Chicago Hears of 
Several Plans for 
Opera Next Season 


(Continued from page 3) 
thur R. Seeling, president; Louise Gil- 
bert, vice-president; Angus Chassels, 
secretary-treasurer, and the Northern 
Trust Company, trustee. 


In the Auditorium 


Another enterprise, with Isaac Van 
Grove at its head, aims to produce opera 
for twelve weeks in the Auditorium. 
Under this arrangement the singers 
would receive a percentage of box office 
receipts in lieu of salaries. It is re- 
ported that a number of Civic Opera 
principals who have been appearing 
under Mr. Van Grove’s baton at the 
Cincinnati Zoo Opera this summer will 
be members of his Chicago company. 
Sonia Sharnova, Coe Glade, Forrest 
Lamont and Chase Baromeo are men- 
tioned in this connection. 

A series of twenty performances on 
Saturday nights is announced to open 
in the Stadium on Oct. 15 under the 
management of Maurice Frank. “Lo- 
hengrin,” “Carmen,” “Aida,” “La 
Juive” and “Samson and Delilah” are 
among the works projected. 

Performances of “Aida” and “Il 
Trovatore” are promised. in Soldiers’ 
Field on Aug. 28 and 31. 

There have also been reports that 
Max Rabinoff will bring his Cosmo- 
politan Opera Company to Chicago in 
the course of the year. It is said, too, 
that the Russian company which has 
appeared in Paris with Feodor Chaliap- 
in as its most famous member, may 
come with a repertoire of Russian, 
French and Italian works. 

And Louis Eckstein is quoted as say- 
ing that Ravinia will next season have 
a season of opera that will be better 
than ever. 





Memory of Emil Hertzka Is Honored by 
“Anbruch” 


The current issue of the Viennese 
musical magazine, Anbruch, is dedicated 
to the memory of Emil Hertzka, late 
head of the Universal Edition, which 
publishes the Anbruch as well as the 
works of famous modern composers. 
The issue contains a fine photogravure 
of Director Hertzka and a beautiful 
written tribute by Dr. Paul Stefan, the 
Anbruch’s editor. A memorial “Emil 
Hertzka Gediachtnis-Stiftung (Me- 
morial Fund)” to assist living com- 
posers, is now being organized in 
Vienna. 


COATES RETURNS 
TO THE STADIUM 


Philharmonic-Symphony Is 
Supplemented With Solo 


Attractions 

The almost unbroken fine weather for 
the past month has made the concerts of 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
at the Lewisohn Stadium even more 
popular than usual, and audiences have 
been large. Only one concert, that on 
Aug. 3, had to be given indoors on ac- 
count of rain. Among special attrac- 
tions were Irma Duncan and the Isa- 
dora Duncan Dancers who gave two 
programs on July 13 and 14, the annual 
performances of Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony on July 19 and 20, the Hall 
Johnson Negro Choir and the Albertina 
Rasch Dancers. Willem van Hoog- 
straten made his final appearance of the 
season on July 25, and Albert Coates, 
began his fifth season at these concerts 
the following evening. 

For the program by the Duncan 
dancers, a fore-stage was built which 
not only made the visibility better from 
all parts of the Stadium, but gave a 
novel effect. The orchestra, led by 
Hans Lange, was screened from view 
by a lattice. Rain during the first eve- 
ning drove a part of the audience away 
before the end of the program. 

The ninth performance of the Bee- 
thoven Ninth Symphony drew the usual 
crowded audience. The soloists were 
Nina Morgana, soprano; Sophie Bras- 
lau, contralto; Paul Althouse, tenor, and 
Nelson Eddy, bass, and the chorus that 
of the Schola Cantorum. The soloists 
all distinguished themselves and the au- 
dience of 14,000 was loud in its ap- 
plause. The Choral Symphony was 
preceded by the same composer’s First 
Symphony. A Beethoven-Wagner pro- 
gram, two days later, was interrupted 
by rain and only the Beethoven Seventh 
Symphony was given. 





Hoogstraten Takes Leave 


Mr. van Hoogstraten for his final 
appearance of the season, selected a 
program which included Beethoven’s 
Eighth Symphony, his “Leonore” Over- 
ture, No. 3, and the Brahms First. The 
Dutch conductor was given a rousing 
farewell by a large audience. 

Albert Coates was greeted with a re- 
ception which left no doubt of his 
popularity with Stadium audiences. His 
first program included the Franck D 
Minor Symphony, a Stadium novelty in 
Vaughan Williams’s Overture to the 
Suite, “The Wasps,” which was well 
received, Strauss’s “Don Juan” and the 
“Prince Igor” Dances of Borodin. Mr. 
Coates gave two more Stadium novelties 
the following evening in Cyril Scott’s 
Two Passacaglias and Tchaikovsky’s 
Overture-Fantasy, “Hamlet.” On ac- 
count of rain this concert was given in 
the Great Hall of the City College. 

A fine all-Wagner program brought 
a large audience on faly 30, and an- 
other large gathering attended the fol- 
lowing night to hear one of all-Russian 
works, the main item of which was the 
Tchaikovsky “Pathetic” Symphony. 
Paul Robeson, Negro baritone, was 
soloist at this concert, being given an 
ovation and singing so many encores 
that his performance ran into at least 
fifteen minutes of the program following 
the orchestral numbers. “Ol’ Man 
River” which he is now singing in the 
Broadway revival of “Show Boat” was 
demanded and given. Lawrence Brown 
accompanied him at the piano. 

Negro music again delighted the audi- 
ences on the evenings of Aug. 2 and 3, 





New Cincinnati Dean ” 
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Herbert Witherspoon, Who Will 
Head the Faculty of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music 


Cuicaco, Aug. 10.—Herbert Wither- 
spoon has accepted the post of dean of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
and will take up his duties there in Sep- 
tember. 

Mr. Witherspoon, who has been ar- 
tistic director of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, has been teaching 
privately in this city since he resigned 
as president of the Chicago Musical Col 
lege in 1929. In addition to his activ- 
ity as a vocal pedagogue, Mr. Wither 
spoon is celebrated as an operatic and 
concert singer. He was formerly a 
member of the Metropolitan Opera, sing- 
ing leading bass roles. 

Mr. Witherspoon founded the Amer- 
ican Academy of Teachers of Singing, 
and was also a founder of the Bohem- 
ians in Chicago. 





when the Hall Johnson Negro Choir 
assisted on the programs, adding tradi- 
tional songs of their race to music by 
Bach, Weber and Wagner given under 
Mr. Coates’s baton. The third all-Rus- 
sian program on Aug. 7, included works 
by Rimsky-Korsakoff, Tchaikovsky, 
Liadoff and Dargomijsky. 

Schubert’s Sixth Symphony in G 
Major, seldom played, was revived by 
Mr. Coates on Aug. 8. 

The Albertina Rasch Dancers ap- 
peared on the evening of Aug. 9, and 
were scheduled for two subsequent 
evenings. Hugo Riesenfeld conducted 
and Emmanuel Bay and Lewis Kesler, 
Jr., were at the pianos. Besides the 
ensembles, solo dancers were Mollie 
Peck, Dorissa Nelova, Florence Nelson, 
Helene Corson, Rosita Ortega, Betty 
Eisner, Frances Wise and Rose Tyrrell. 
Eva Jessye’s Negro Chorus assisted in 
Dimitri Tiomkin’s “Negro Chant” 
which was scored by Ferde Grofé. 





Delius Revises “Koanga” Opera 

Although Frederick Delius is sevent 
years old, is blind, and suffers from 
partial paralysis, he is actively engaged 
at his home near Fontainebleau in re- 
vising his early opera “Koanga.” Thi 
work, based on Cable’s novel “The 
Grandissimes,” deals with Negro life 
before the Civil War and embodies 
Negro melodies. It was produced a! 
the Elberfeld State Theatre in 1904 
with Clarence Whitehill in the leading 
role. 

Negotiations are proceeding for 
production of “Koanga” in London 
under Sir Thomas Beecham. 
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HAVANA ENJOYS 
SYMPHONIC LIST 


Two Orchestras are Heard 
in Regular Lists 
of Merit 


Havana, Aug. 1.—Impressive orches- 
tral concerts have been given by the 
Havana Symphony and the Havana 
Philharmonic. The former is under the 
baton of Gonzalo Roig; Pedro Sanjuan 
conducts the latter. 

Three dances from de Falla’s “El 
Sombrero de Tres Picos” gave novelty 
to the Havana Symphony’s July concert, 
as this music had not been heard here 
previously. Also on the program were 
the Overture to “Mignon” and “La 
Jeunesse d’Hercule” by Saint-Saéns. 
Mercedes Menocal, a young pianist, was 
the soloist in Grieg’s Concerto. 

The Philharmonic’s July concert 
brought the appearance of Mercedes 
Soler y Lezama, pianist, who was ac- 
claimed for her fine interpretation of 
Mozart’s Concerto in D Minor. Charles 
Ives’s “Washington’s Birthday” was 
given a first hearing. The program in- 
cluded the Beethoven “Leonore” Over- 
ture, No. 3, and dances from “Prince 
Igor” and de Falla’s “El Amor Brujo,” 
Cesar P. Sentenat being at the piano 
in the last-named music. 

A previous Philharmonic concert fea- 
tured the Afro-Cuban ballet, “El 
Milagro de Anaquille” by Amadeo Rol- 
dan, who conducted this number. The 
symphony was Tchaikovsky’s Fifth, 
with Mr.. Sanjuan at the conductor's 
desk. NENA BENITEz 





BRINGING THE 


. on Aug. 1—At the beginning 
of the eighth Haslemere Festival, 
which ran for a fortnight from July 18, 
Joseph King, a well-known resident in 
the pleasant Surrey town, made a speech 
welcoming the visitors, especially those 
who, braving the adversity of the times, 
had come from Europe and America. 

Audiences at Haslemere are never 
large, but they are loyal; and the fact 
that a few zealots on the Continent and 
in America make a point of coming 
each year, is a sign of the festivals’ 
stability. Better this quiet, certain pro- 
gress than a sudden flare-up vogue. 
Arnold Dolmetsch, his family and his 
disciples have brought about a renais- 
sance of old music and instruments that 
cannot fail to be an influence for many 
years to come. 


Music by Bach and Purcell 


The first program was devoted to 
works by Purcell and J. S. Bach. When 
the music of these composers is heard 
as Dolmetsch, his family and followers 
give it, without the veneer of profes- 
sional performance, the art of it be- 
comes more apparent. 

Each of the composers was represent- 
ed by one vocal and one instrumental 
work. Purcell’s pre-eminence as a 
writer for voices is nowhere more ap- 
parent than in the “Songs of the Sea- 
sons” from “The Fairy Queen,” more 
especially the “Winter Song,” which 
was admirably sung by Frank Phillips. 
And in the F Minor Concerto for harp- 


sichord and strings, Bach’s instru- 
mental style is found in its fullest 
flower. A Chaconne by Purcell and 


Bach’s “Kaffee Kantate” completed the 
program. The former, for two violins, 
viola da gamba and harpsichord, is a 
remarkable example of the composer’s 
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Noted Composers Visit a Fellow Artist in Vienna 





Photographed for MUSICAL AMERICA by Anna Malipiero 

During the Recent Festival of the International Socie 
posers Gathered in the Garden of Franz Werfel (Right), Himself Lately in the News for His New Version of "Don 
Carlos" Heard in Vienna. They Are (Left to Right): Alfredo Casella, G. Francesco Malipiero and Alban Berg 


fertile invention within a_ restricted 
area. The other, of course, is Bach in 
his unbuttoned mood. 


A Fragrant Memory 


Of all the programs, those devoted to 
English intimate music left the most 
fragrant memory. To realize the beauty 
of such music, it is necessary to hear it 
many times until the ear truly catches 
its idiom. The six-part “Fantasy & 
Aire” in G Minor by William Lawes 
and other examples by John Jenkins, 
Thomas Tomkins, Michael Este and 
Richard Deering supply plenty of evi- 
dence for those who would dispute 2 
statement once made by Hubert Parry. 
“There is hardly any nation” he wrote, 
“worse supplied with music which rep- 
resents its true characteristics than the 
English.” 

The program on July 25 of English 
and French music was designed to en- 
able us to hear the old instruments in 
various combinations. Thus in one 
work, recorder, rebec, viols and vir- 
ginals were associated; in another, lute 
and rebec were heard as an accompani- 
ment to the voice; in another, two viole 
da gamba were heard together without 
accompaniment. 

‘The most impressive of all perhaps, 
was the beauty of the recorder tone, 
whether in association with harpsi- 
chord and strings or in consort. A 
great number of these instruments have 
been made in the Dolmetsch work- 
shops, and since they are comparative- 
ly easy to play, it is not surprising that 
their voices are being heard once more 
in the land. Carl Dolmetsch has be- 
come something like a virtuoso as a 
player of the recorder; and his enthusi- 
asm has led him to start recorder 
classes. On one occasion, Carl with 


three of his pupils played a Bach chor- 
ale; on another, twenty-four of his 
pupils joined in the playing of old 
Italian airs. 

Music for recorders covers a wider 
range of expression than is generally 
supposed. In the English and French 
program, for example, were a sixteenth 
century Coranto and a Concerto by 
Robert Woodcock (eighteenth century ). 
Between the demure carriage of the first 
and the gay, fresh virtuosity of the 
second, lies a whole field of adventure. 
How completely contrasted with the 
latter was the grave beauty of a little 
work for viola da gamba by Jean Bap- 
tiste Forqueray (c.1730) called “La Du 
Vaucel”! The gentle sympathy of Mrs. 
Dolmetsch’s playing warmed this fragile 
music into life. But, for imaginative 
power, nothing in this program equalled 
the Harpischord Suite in F by Cou- 
perin. 

Jewels of Workmanship 


The experience of a Haslemere festi- 
val is enhanced by the opportunity of 
handling the instruments. Two morn- 
ings of the week are set aside for this 
purpose and members of the Dolmetsch 
family come to be our guides. This year 
they were particularly enthusiastic over 
the newly-made clarsachs. They are 
jewels of workmanship, clearer and 
more decisive in tone than a harp, yet 
no less enchanting in their silver har- 
monies. They seem to catch an echo of 
an early harpsichord. 

This year Dolmetsch has furthered 
the renaissance in yet another direction. 
In one of the programs was a Fantasy 
of his own composition (for viols) 
based, not upon a theme from the Gre- 
gorian liturgy (as the seventeenth 
century custom) but upon the initials 


for Contemporary Music in Vienna, Three Famous Com- 


TE 


of his own name compiled with that of 
his mother, E.A.D.G. Since these also 
happen to represent the strings of the 
violin, Dolmetsch felt that the coin- 
cidence was a sign that they should 
be made a pretext for music. So now 
he has entered that work of his vision, 
not only as scholar, craftsman and per- 
former, but also as composer. 

Bast. MAINE 


VARIED WORKS CHOSEN 
FOR MUNICH FESTIVAL 


Strauss and Pfitzner Week to Close 
Program Embracing Mozart and 
Wagner Operas 


Municn, Aug. 1—A_ Richard 
Strauss and Hans Pfitzner week will 
close the Munich Festival, bringing 
Pfitzner’s “Palestrina” on Aug. 23 and 
“Das Herz” on Aug. 26, both conducted 
by the composer. “Salome” is to be 
given on Aug. 25 and “Der Rosen- 
kavalier” on Aug. 28. The program 
for August also includes “Die Meister- 
singer,” “Tristan und Isolde,” “Tann- 
hauser,” “The Ring” and “Parsifal.” 

Sir Thomas Beecham will conduct 
productions of “The Magic Flute” on 
Aug. 4 and 13, and a performance of 
“The Abduction from the Seraglio” on 
Aug. 9. “The Magic Flute” under Sir 
Thomas was also listed for July 23. He 
is further to lead the only festival con- 
cert of the Academy of Music on Aug. 
5, his program containing a symphony 
by Haydn and works by Delius and 
Richard Strauss. 

First hearings of “The Ring” were 
arranged for July 20, 22, 24 and 26 with 
Gertrude Kappel, Maria Olszewska, 
Curt Taucher, Wilhelm Rode and Hein- 
rich Poelzer. 
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SICAL LIFE: MODERNISM INDICTED’ 





Disillusionment Follows Promise 
of Startling Freedom in New Era 


By D. C. PARKER 


HE cataclysm of 1914 cut like 

a knife through the strands 

of European cultural tradition. 
Thinking men were everywhere con- 
scious that one chapter of world 
history had closed and that an- 
other had opened. The all-prevailing 
mental restlessness took many forms, 
not the least of these being a new spirit 
of inquiry. Spiritual assets were 
catalogued and subjected to a valuation, 
which perhaps often reflected the 
heated political atmosphere of the hour. 

From the process music was not 
exempt. It seemed plain that in this 
sphere also a new opportunity had 
arrived; an opportunity to throw off a 
Teutonic tutelage, real or alleged; to 
be heard without being compared with 
the giants of the past; to indulge in a 
freedom of utterance which the respect 
for tradition had done something to 
hold in check. 

The hour was propitious. Germany, 
which had so gloriously established a 
first place among musical nations and 
held that position for two hundred 
years, showed signs of exhaustion. To 
students of history this can hardly 
have been surprising. What might 
reasonably have caused them astonish- 
ment was the undoubted fact that Ger- 
many had for so long maintained her 
preeminence. But, at that hour of 
which I speak, Strauss had just let the 
world hear one of his weakest works, 
“The Legend of Joseph,” and no con- 
siderable creative musician appeared to 
the east of the Rhine. And so young 
folk breathed the air of a new freedom. 
The dusk of the German gods of tradi- 
tional music was their springtide morn- 
ing; the colossal shadow of Wagner, 
which had lain so long across their 
paths, would of a certainty disappear 
in the sunshine of their own efforts and 
triumphs. 

Pertinent Questions 

In sober terms it may be said that 
the subsequent years have brought with 
them their full measure of disappoint- 
ment and disillusionment. The dis- 
parity between program and perform- 
ance, between expectation and reality, 
is, indeed, tragic. It is, of course, too 
early to write of the enormous post-war 
output in a final, historical, dogmatic 
sense. One nevertheless derives a cer- 
tain satisfaction from engaging in a 
sort of interim valuation. I ask, there- 
fore, several questions. 

Where are the masterpieces which 
the freedom and inspiration of a new 
era were to bring forth? Where are 
the works which are to today’s public 
what the productions of Beethoven, 
Verdi, Wagner, Brahms and Dvorak 
were to yesterday’s? What is the final 
fruit of all the propaganda, the 
polemics, the technical dexterity, the 
endless explanations that have charac- 
terized the last decade? For, let it be 
said quite unequivocally, music is ulti- 
mately not a subject for pedants and 
specialists, but in the last resort a pos- 
session of humanity at large. I submit 
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that, with all their incomparable 
chances, the modernists, as a whole, 
have made a pitiful showing. 

In saying this I realize that a per- 
sonal experience cannot be all-embrac- 
ing; that a marvelous masterpiece may 
be lying in some odd corner of the 
earth to be offered tomorrow as proof 
that a new genius of the first order 
belongs to this age. But throwing 
back one’s thoughts over the period 
under review, what chiefly impresses 
one is the poverty of real, deep, serious 
thought, the number of unfulfilled 
promises, the apparent lack of what is 
called inspiration, and the amount of 
foolish talk. 


If music is the food of love to the 
poet, it is the intangible means through 
which emotion is expressed to its su- 
preme exemplars. The emotional ele- 
ment, as Niecks wisely reminded us, 
is the musical element par excellence. 
Music devoid of emotional power is, in 
the higher sense, not music at all, but 
a branch of mathematics—a very arid 
branch. And yet there lies before me 
an article in which a prominent mod- 
ern composer, listening to the ringing 
bells of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, 
remarked that that was the perfect way 
of producing music. He evidently (in 
1927)}* objected to amyone “interpre- 
ting” his works, and fell foul of “ex- 
pression.” Carried to its logical con- 
clusion, this line of argument implies 
that robots are better fitted to play 
music than men, and typewriters more 
suitable than creatures of heart and 
blood. I suggest that this kind of 
childish prattle has done incalculable 
harm, and that it is symptomatic of the 
post-war bankruptcy in first-class ideas. 

Well might Hans Pfitzner hold up 
his hands in horror and disgust, urge a 
“cleansing” of musical art, and point 
out that the music of the so-called 
futurists is unintelligible to those who 
understand the speech of Bach, Beetho- 
ven and Wagner. 


Note Manipulation a Religion 


Let me anticipate a possible objec- 
tion. Along certain lines progress has 
been made. The science of music has 
advanced. One hears that all musi- 
cians can score well nowadays. I im- 
agine that in the mechanics of music 
the standard is higher than it ever was. 
But music is an art as well as a science, 
and the scientific side of it, not being 
an end in itself, merely feeds the living 
art. The art of music has retrogressed. 
This statement seems to me incontro- 
vertible. There are clever young fel- 
lows in many countries who, in one 
sense, know more about music than 
Schubert did. They could pass exami- 
nations in which this master would 
have failed miserably. The fact, be it 
said, is entirely superficial, though 
indicative of the weakness of contem- 
porary musical life. For, instinctively 
and intuitively, no man living knows 
music as well as Schubert did. 

We rely too much on textbooks, on 
the collection and collation of facts, on 
things which are accessible to all. We 
confuse the craftsman with the creator. 
Musical dictionaries contain the names 
of hundreds of composers. The vast 
majority of them were merely crafts- 
men, human parrots repeating what 
had been said already. Note manipu- 
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“Rigorous Stocktaking" in the Field 
of Composition 


lation has been elevated to a religion. 

But the creator has the godlike power 
to fashion something out of a seeming 
nothingness; which does not mean that 
pioneers and experimenters are _first- 
class creators—they seldom are. It 
means that a few chosen spirits, taking 
simple ingredients, can form a new 
world of thought and feeling. Bach did 
this, and Beethoven and Wagner. The 
man who wrote the first few bars of 
“Tristan und Isolde” was as truly a 
discoverer as Christopher Columbus. 
And we get nearer to the heart of the 
matter if we think of the raptus of 
Beethoven; if we remember Goethe’s 
words, “Wer nie sein Brod _ mit 
Thranen ass”; if we remember, too, the 
“Durch Mitleid wissend” of Parsifal. 
All of which throws us back upon the 
inconvenient fact that the authentic 
creator exercises his mastery through 
the goodwill of the gods; that every 
real composer is great by reason of 
that in his work which cannot be 
taught. No man living can teach com- 
position; all that can be taught is 
something about the results of other 
composers’ activities. Did not Emer- 
son in his inimitable way speak of the 
imminence of the oracle; did not Keats 
write : 


O fret not after knowledge! I have none, 
And yet my song comes native with the warmth. 
O fret not after knowledge; I have none, 

And yet the evening listens. 


In connection with how many mod- 
erm composers could we speak of a 
raptus without bursting out laughing? 

Refuge Is “Sour Grapes” 

We have seen, then, the results in 
music of the hardening of men’s natures 
which inevitably follows a war; a note 
of cynicism, a morbid horror of 
romanticism and tunefulness, a “sour 
grapes” disparagement of a _ beauty 
which is out of reach. All tokens’ of 
a littleness of mind and soul. We have 
witnessed a striking decay in taste, 
style and platform manner. The game 
of shocking has been grossly overdone. 
Music without bar-lines fails to im- 
press us. A swank of Wagnerian 
dimensions has disguised tom-tit talents. 
Change has been confused with prog- 
ress, and a perverse delight is taken in 
doing “the opposite” with originality. 
Objectivism, the juxtaposition of so- 
norities, the grouping of strange 


instrumental voices have left the great 
public as cold as ice. 

How much has been overlooked in 
all this stir to make a name as soon as 
possible after leaving the nursery! The 
facts, for example, that the idea makes 
the technique, not the technique the 
idea; that the man who writes what he 
does not feel is a humbug and an im- 
postor; that clowning, even when well 
orchestrated, is tiresome; that music is 
not a game to be played or a garment 
to be assumed or discarded at will, but 
a life to be lived; that, as William 
Blake put it, “a tear is an intellectual 
thing.” Reflection along these lines will 
show up all the cheaply smart drivel 
which comes from above the collar for 
the shoddy thing it is. 

We have lost a great deal because 
the world is too much with us; we have 
given our souls away—a sordid boon. 
The tempo of life has quickened, the 
rush and noise of great cities echoes 
within. We live in what has been well 
described as “a state of restless flux.” 
We look outwards, not inwards. We 
have no time to gather the fruits of 
contemplation. Uniformity and mass 
movements tend to destroy personality. 
Yet genius is ultimately the power of 
going alone. Do societies produce 
symphonies and committees bequeath 
to the world songs and quartets? 

Refuge is taken by some in the doc- 
trine, imperfectly understood, that art 
must be representative of its own period. 
To this one must reply that art implies 
a process of sublimation, and that imi- 
tations of railroad locomotives, ma- 
chinery, rugby matches, and so on, will 
always be defeated by the things them- 
selves. Why should we pay to hear 
noises resembling those made by a 
locomotive, when without payment we 
can hear the real noises made by a real 
locomotive ? 


Herculean Task Before Us 


To turn to the constructive side, it is 
obvious that a Herculean task lies be- 
fore us if the musical world is to be put 
upon a proper footing and a right per- 
spective to be regained. First, then, 
let us have rigorous stocktaking. Sec- 
ond, let us agree once more to recog- 
nize the heart as an artistic fact. Third, 
let us recognize the value of melody. 
(Is it not probable that the apostles 
and exponents of the asthmatic gasp, in 
their heart of hearts, envy the faculty 
possessed by Tchaikovsky and Puccini 
for writing broad, recognizable themes 
with a heart-beat in them?) 

Let us cheerfully own that no amount 
of verbal explanation or propaganda 
makes a silly score sound less silly. Let 
us cheerfully recognize the value of 
discipline, authority and __ tradition. 
(Many modernists hate tradition be- 
cause any touch of it in their work 
inspires unflattering comparisons with 
the big men of the past. So they 
camouflage their weakness by the easy 
method of daring speech, unconsciously 
proving thereby that to be intelligible 
is to be found out.) Let us cultivate 
a new reverence, humility, graciousness 
and dignity. (To the young composer 
let us say, “Don’t be too sure. Pre- 
serve your sense of humor and propor- 
tion. The world can get along perfectly 
well without you.”) Let us freely own 
that music has a strong bias toward 
romanticism, that, indeed romance is 
an essential ingredient of it. What 
said Meredith? “The young who avoid 
that region (Romance) escape the title 
of Fool at the cost of a celestial crown.” 
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“MOZART AND SALIERI” RECEIVES ITS PARIS PREMIERE 


Rimsky-Korsakoff Work is Feature 
of Russian List in Opére- Comique 


By Gtcpert CHASE 


ARIS—The Paris Russian Opera, 

which in former seasons presented 

its spectacles at the Theatre des 
Champs-Elysées, received this year the 
hospitality of the Opéra-~Comique for a 
series of representations extending 
through some five weeks in May and 
June, and constituting a so-called 
“Saison Russe.” The Russian repre- 
sentations, which alternated with the 
regular repertoire of the Opéra- 
Comique, included five performances of 
Borodin’s “Prince Igor,” three of Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s “Mozart and Salieri,” 
five of Moussorgsky’s “Boris Godou- 
noff” featuring Chaliapin in the title 
role, and four evenings devoted to 


Bronislawa Nijinska’s ballets, which 
included Poulenc’s “Les Biches,” 
Ravel’s “Bolero” and Casella’s “Com- 


iques Jaloux.” 

The Rimsky-Korsakoff opus, a set- 
ting of two “dramatic scenes” to a 
poetic text by Poushkin, was a novelty 
to Paris. Except for the incidental and 
momentary appearance of a blind 
violinist, the two personages named in 
the title are the only characters who 
figure in this curious and rather un- 
satisfactory work. Poushkin’s text is 
based on the legend, here taken as fact 
although it has been historically dis- 
proved, that Salieri brought about the 
death of Mozart by poisoning him. 

Salieri discloses his jealousy of 
Mozart in a lengthy monologue with 
which the work opens (the first scene 
takes place in Salieri’s lodgings, the 
second at a tavern where the two have 
met to dine). The ensuing dialogue 
between the two musicians brings out 
the differences in their characters. In 
another monologue Salieri, wrought to 
a sort of mystic ecstasy, justifies his 
intent of doing away with Mozart, 
though to us his reasons seem fantastic 
enough. 


Crime Versus Genius 


In the second scene, where the two 
are at dinner, Salieri pours the poison 
into Mozart’s glass at the moment 
when the latter voices the opinion that 
crime and genius cannot go hand in 
hand. Mozart drinks, and then offers 
to play his newly composed “Requiem” 
for Salieri. Hereupon a chorus off- 
stage (in this case the chorus was 
placed in the orchestra pit) sings frag- 
ments from Mozart’s “Requiem,” while 
the stage is plunged in darkness. The 
emotional effect of this is considerable, 
but, on the other hand, it holds up what 
little action the opera contains and 
tends to destroy whatever unity the 
piece possesses. 

The “Requiem” terminated, interest 
centres once more upon the stage, 
though all is soon over. Mozart com- 
plains of feeling unwell and takes leave 
of Salieri, who is left meditating on 
the assertion that crime and genius are 
incompatible. “Is it only a tale,” he 
asks, “and was he not then an assassin, 
he who created the masterpiece of the 
Sistine ?” 

All this, be it understood, was sung 
in Russian, which is a beautiful and 
melodious language, but which never- 
theless sounds strange on the lips of a 
Mozart. Since few could appreciate 
the poetic merits of the text, and since 
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impersonated by G. Posemitovsky—but 


then, his task was mot am easy one 
With Words by Geetie 

A recital of Germam lieder to words 
by Goethe was given by Reimhold von 
Warlich at the Palais Royal under the 
auspices of the cummuiitixe for the cele~ 
bration of the Gorthe Centenary im 
France. This recital, which took place 
in the presence of am mitted audience 
that included govermment ofimials and 
members of the Gplomanc corps, con- 
sisted of a repetinen of the 
given by Mr. won Wariich ner this 
season, mm which Goethe was showm as 
the imspirer of immmmorta] lieder by 
Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, 
Loewe, Brebms and Woli 

It was a program making great 
spiritual demands om the imfexpeeter, 
for it covered a wide emotional and 
imaginative range, bet mome could have 
been better fitted for the task tham Mr. 
von Warlich, whose profound pemetra- 
tion of these mmsico-poritic creations 
never fails to immpress the bearer. The 
audience was particelurly captivated by 
Mr. von Warhch'’s ime mnerpretation 
of Loewe's settimg of the “Exikonig,” 
which has been unjesily megiected for 
Schubert's settime of the same ballad. 

The recital was | ber @ lecture 
on “Goethe and Musk” given by Guy 
de Pourtales, the well-known writer of 
musical biographies. 

Festival of Polish Werks 

A Festival of Polish Music took 
place at the Theiare ds C 
Elysées on Jone ZB, 7 ani 28, 


the patronage of M. Albert Lebrun, 
President of the French Republic, and 
eof M. Ignace Moscicki, President of the 
Polish Republic. On the opening date 
Paderewski gave an all-Chopin recital 
which was the occasion of an enthusi- 
astie ovation for the famous pianist. 
The second program consisted of con- 
temporary Polish music, including sym- 
phonic works by Karlowicz, Paderew- 
ski, Perkowski, Szymanowski, Makla- 


kiewiez and Kondracki, performed by 
the Straram Orchestra under the lead- 
ership of Gregory Fitelberg. At the 
same concert Paul Kochanski and Ar- 





thur Rubinstein shone as soloists, the 
former im pieces by Szymanowski and 
Zarzycki, the latter in three Mazurkas 
by Gradstein. The third concert was 
devoted to ancient Polish music, inter- 
preted by Wanda Landowska and 
members of her school at Saint-Leu- 
la~ Foret. 

Universal Homage to Debussy 

One of the most significant things 
about the monument to Debussy, the un- 
veiling of which was reported in the 
July issue of MusicaL AMERICA, is that 
it represents the homage of eighty cities 
and thirty-four countries. 

“Claude Debussy, musicien francais.” 
Such is the only inscription on the face 
of the memorial. The dominant feature 
om this side is a bas-relief, or “Tapestry 
im Stone,” suggesting the principal 
works of Debussy. On either side of 
this stands a female figure playing a 
musical instrument. 

On the reverse side of the monument 
is a bas-relief entitled “Le Concert 
Symbolique,” which represents the com- 
poser seated at a piano while in the 
background is an orchestra composed of 
his friends, among them Albert Carré, 
Alfred Cortot, Edouard Renard, Gabriel 
Astruc, Paul Léon, André Messager, 
Paul Dukas and Gabriel Pierné; also 
the three creators of “Pelléas et Mélis- 
ande,” Jean Périer, Hector Dufranne 
and Felix Vieuille, while the first 
Mélisande, Mary Garden, stands in a 
female choir. 

Beneath this bas-relief is inscribed 
the following motto from one of De- 
bussy’s writings: “Jl faut chercher la 
discipline dans la liberté, n’ecouter les 


conseils de personne, sinon du vent qui 
passe et mous raconte histoire du 
monde. (Discipline must be sought in 
liberty; heed the counsels of no one, 
unless it be of the wind which passes 
and which recounts to us the history of 
the world).” 

In addition to Arturo Toscanini’s 
conducting of “La Mer,” the dedication 
program included music from Le Mar- 
tyre de Saint-Sebastien,” the three 
Nocturnes and the fourth act of “Pelléas 
et Mélisande.” Philippe Gaubert, Gabriel 
Pierné and D. E. Inghelbrecht were 
conductors. A performance of the 
“Prélude a |l’Aprés-Midi d’un Faune” 
under Felix Weingartner was trans- 
mitted by radio from Basle. Singers 
were Miss Garden, Roger Bourdin, 
MM. Dufranne and Vieuille. 


VIENNA’S OPERA LIST 








“Fedora” to be Given under Composer 
With Jeritza as Heroine 
ViENNA, Aug. 1.—Revivals of “Die 
Zauberfléte” and Giordano’s “Fedora” 
are announced by the Vienna State 
Opera, which will open its season on 
Sept. 1. “Fedora” is to be conducted 
by the composer, with Maria Jeritza in 
the title role. Novelties to be staged 
later are “Der Bettler Namenios” by 
Robert Heger and Jaroslav Kricka’s 
“Spuk im Schloss.” The former will 
be heard in November, the latter in 

December. 

The State Opera season came to an 
end on July 15 with “Tosca,” in which 
Mme. Jeritza and Armand Tokatyan 
appeared. Mme. Jeritza was also heard 
in the last week in “Boccacio” and in 
“Tannhauser.” “Carmen” was given 
with Mr. Tokatyan as Don Jose. 





Kreutzberg to Direct Choreography at 
Salzburg Festival 

Ber_in, July 30.—Harald Kreutz- 
berg will have charge of the choreo- 
graphy in Max Reinhardt’s performance 
of “Jedermann (Everyman)” at the 
Salzburg Festival, and will also par- 
ticipate personally in the performance. 
The first of ten orchestral concerts of 
the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
will take place on Sunday, July 31, with 
Fritz Busch of Dresden conducting. 
The soloists will be Rudolf Serkin of 
Basel and Julia Nessy of Prague. 

G. ve C. 


Berlioz Work Heard in Strasbourg 

STRASBOURG, Aug. 1.—A _ cantata 
by Berlioz, “The Death of Orpheus,” 
which he composed in 1827 for the Prix 
de Rome but which has remained un- 
published, was recently performed with 
success at the Strasbourg Conserva- 
tory. 








New Version of Russian Opera for 
Mannheim 
MANNHEIM, Aug. 1.—Herbert Maisch, 
Intendant of the National Theatre, has 
acquired exclusive rights for Tchai- 
kovsky’s comic-fantastic opera “The 
Golden Shoes,” in a new version by 
Heinrich Burkard. It will be per- 
formed at the National Theatre next 

season. 





A new critical edition from the 
original texts of several classic sym- 
phonies has been published by Edition 
Peters of Leipzig. The collection in- 
cludes the nine Beethoven symphonies, 
four by Hadyn, four by Mozart and the 
Schubert “Unfinished.” 
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Crean SEASON At Zoo REACHES A BriLLIANT CLIMAX: 


Schedule Contains Fine 
Performances of “Magic 
Flute,” “Fidelio,” “Car- 
men,” “Forza del Destino,” 
“Carmen,” “Rigoletto,” 
“Butterfly,” and “Trova- 
tore’—Van Grove Keeps 
High Level of Excellence. 


‘La Forza del Destino” and “The 

Gypsy Baron” by Johann Strauss 
were chosen to end the eight weeks’ 
season of grand opera which began at 
the Zoo on June 13. Of the two pro- 
ductions, that of the Verdi work was 
the more successful. 

Isaac Van Grove conducted. Mario 
Duca sang magnificently in the char- 
acter of Alvaro, and Joseph Royer was 
a fine Don Carlos. Lydia Dozier gave 
a brilliant performance as Preziosilla. 
Myrna Sharlow, having the role of 
Leonora, was particularly happy in the 
lighter passages. Herbert Gould sang 
effectively as the Marquis. Martha 
Dwyer, Padre Guardiano, Natale Cervi, 
Benjamin Landsman, Giuseppe Cava- 
dore, Tomasso Nascembene and Max 
Toft completed the cast. The chorus 
was in exceptionally fine form. 

“The Gypsy Baron,” with a cast 
headed by Coe Glade and Edward Moli- 
tore, was burdened with an English text 
which was none too good—a fact made 
the more noticeable by the impeccable 
diction of the singers. Both Miss Glade 
and Mr. Molitore sang and acted de- 
lightfully. Constance Eberhart, heard 
for the first time this year, had the role 
of Czupra. Miss Dozier was charming 
as Arsena. Helen Ornstein appeared 
as Mirabella. Mr. Gould was the Car- 
nero, Mr. Cavadore the Peter and El- 
mar Becker the Kalman Zsupan. Com- 
pleting the cast were Tom Insco, Leon- 
ard Treash, Louis Levy and Verne 
Fitzpatrick. William Tyroler  con- 
ducted. 


we INCINNATI, Aug. 10.—Verdi’s 


New Singers Are Heard 


With “The Magic Flute,” in the week 
of July 3, the Zoo Opera was responsi- 
ble for one of its most brilliant achieve- 
ments. Mr. Van Grove was cheered 
for his dexterous and fine direction of 
the performance, and there were ova- 
tions for the soloists. 

Several singers new to Cincinnati 
were in the cast. Amri Galli-Campi 
roused enthusiasm for her expert sing- 
ing of the music of the Queen of the 
Night. Hers was a performance which 
left little or nothing to be desired. 
Oscar Colcaire, a local singer who had 
not been heard here in opera, sang 
Tamino. And James Wolfe, the third 
of the trio of new singers, created 
something of a furore as Papageno. 

Chase Baromeo was a magnificent 
Sarastro and Leola Turner was a 
rarely lovely Pamina. Herbert Gould 
was heard as the Speaker, which means 
that the role could scarcely have been 
in better hands. Lydia Dozier, Ruth 
Lewis and Helen Ornstein were the 
charming attendants of the Queen of 
Night. Violet Summer, Nadelle Schu- 
ping and Nellie Yorke were the Genii. 
Giuseppe Cavadore sang Monostatos, 
and Marie Buddy was a delightful Pa- 
pagena. Fenton Pugh and Leonard 


Treash as the Priests and Mr. Pugh 











Between the Acts of a Rehearsal of "Carmen" at the Zoo Opera in Cincinnati. 
From the Left: Charles G. Miller, Business Manager; Isaac Van Grove, Conduc- 
tor; Coe Glade, Singing the Role of Carmen; Joseph Royer, the Toreador; 
Edgar Stillman Kelley, Noted American Composer; Marie Buddy, Who Made 
Her Local Debut as Micaela, and Herbert Gould, Appearing as Zuniga 


and David Lazarus as the armed men 
completed the cast. 

In “Carmen,” the same week, per- 
formances of the highest degree of ex- 
cellence must be credited to Mr. Van 
Grove and the company. During the 
past year Coe Glade has made tremen- 
dous strides toward a full realization 
of the vocal and histrionic potentiali- 
ties of the Gypsy, and not before at the 
Zoo has she given us so poised, so 
clearly defined or so vocally lovely a 
performance of Carmen. Edward 
Molitore, as Don José, equalled Miss 
Glade’s achievement, and no one could 
have asked for a finer Toreador than 
Joseph Royer. 

Marie Buddy, making her local de- 
but as Micaela, succeeded in making 
the saintly maiden human, sincerely 
interesting as a person, and added to 
this accomplishment singing of great 
beauty. Mr. Gould as Zuniga, Louis 
John Johnen as Morales, Miss Dozier 
and Miss Ornstein as Frasquita and 
Mercedes, Natale Cervi and Mr. Cava- 
dore as Dancairo and Remendado, and 
Herman Tappo as Lillas Pastia, all 
contributed materially to the success of 
the performance. 

The chorus was in unusually fine 
fettle, and the dances were delightfully 
done by Paul Bachelor and Molly 
Halstead. 


“Norma” and “Bohéme” 


The week of June 26 brought “Nor- 
ma” and “La Bohéme.” According to 
past records, “Norma” had not been 
sung here before. Vocal honors went 


to Mr. Baromeo, who, as Oroveso, 
made his Cincinnati debut. Anna 
Leskaya, another new singer, was 


quite satisfactory in the title role, and 
Miss Glade was the vocally opulent 
Adalgisa. Forrest Lamont sang Pol- 
lione, Mr. Cavadore sang Flavius, and 
Ruth Lewis was heard as Clotilda. 
Not at the Zoo have we had a finer 
“Bohéme.” Myrna Sharlow has rarely 
done so fine a piece of work as that 


which she did as Mimi. The Rodolfo 
was Mario Duca, an American, who 
was making his American debut. His 
voice, a very fine one, will be heard to 
fullest advantage when Mr. Duca over- 
comes a tendency toward rather too 
strenuous use of it. Mr. Duca also 
showed that he has dramatic ability of 
no mean calibre. Miss Dozier was the 
Musetta, Mr. Royer sang Marcello, 
Italo Picchi was the most satisfying of 
Collines, and Mr. Cavadore was the 
Schaunard. Mr. Cervi was _ highly 
amusing both as the Landlord and the 
State Councilor. 


“Rigoletto” Produced 


“Rigoletto” and “Fidelio” were pre- 
sented during the fifth week. In 
“Rigoletto” we heard a new Gilda and 
a new Duke in the persons of Miss 
Galli-Campi and Mr. Duca. 

Miss Galli-Campi had an ideal me- 
dium for the display of her great vocal 
gifts. From top to bottom her voice 
is of luscious quality—rich and full in 
the more dramatic passages and more 
than equal to coloratura demands. 
With “Caro Nome” she won an ova- 
tion which lasted for many minutes. 
Mr. Duca again proved himself a 
singer of great possibilities. The voice 
is magnificent, but a more restrained 
use of it might be desired. 

Mr. Martino-Rossi has sung Rigo- 
letto at the Zoo for many seasons, but 
never before has he given a perform- 
ance of such high artistic merit. Mr. 
Gould was a vivid Sparafucile and 
Miss Ornstein an alluring Maddalena. 
Other roles were admirably handled 
by Frances Deloe, Mr. Cervi, Mr. Joh- 
nen, Mr. Cavadore, Martha Dwyer, 
Nadelle Schuping and Max Toft. Mr. 
Van Grove’s direction was most effec- 
tive. 

“Fidelio” had been last season’s 
major production, and its retention in 
the repertoire has been a matter of 
general rejoicing. This year Juliette 
Lippe replaced Marta Wittkowska as 


Leonora and Mr. Wolfe was the Piz- 
zaro in place of Robert Ringling. At 
the initial performance neither of the 
new singers seemed at ease in the first 
act, which bore signs of having been 
insufficiently rehearsed. Miss Lippe’s 
voice is finely suited to the music, but 
she was heard to best advantage in the 
last two acts. Mr. Wolfe made of Piz- 
zaro a most melodramatic scoundrel. 

Mr. Gould’s fine Rocco and Miss 
Dozier’s beautiful Marcellina were out- 
standing, and to these artists must go 
the credit for holding the first act 
together. Forrest Lamont, as Flores- 
tan, was heard to better advantage than 
at any previous time this season. Mr. 
Treash was an excellent Don Fer- 
nando, and Mr. Cavadore made the 
most of Jaquino. 


“Magic Flute” Breaks Records 


“The Magic Flute” and “Madame 
Butterfly” spelled a record breaking 
seventh week. “Madame Butterfly” 
has been before the most sensational 
box office success, but “The Magic 
Flute” has surpassed it with six 
capacity houses—several over-capacity, 
in fact. 

The second presentation of the 
Mozart opera was notably smoother 
than the first. It was given with vir- 
tually the same cast save that Mr. 
Gould, singing magnificently, was Sar- 
astro in place of Mr. Baromeo, and 
Mr. Treash capably assumed Mr. Gould’s 
former role of the Speaker. 

As usual, Hizi Koyke earned many 
of the honors in “Madame Butterfly.” 
Her voice is better than it has ever been 
before and her entire performance was 
satisfactory. The cast was familiar 
with the exception of Miss Ornstein, 
who sang Suzuki. Vocally and his- 
trionically hers was one of the out- 
standing performances of the evening. 
Mr. Lamont again proved that Pinker- 
ton is one of his best roles and Mr. 
Royer was an admirable Sharpless. 
Mr. Cervi was greatly applauded for his 
work as the Bonze and the Prince. 
Mr. Cavadore was excellent as Goro. 
Violet Summer as Kate Pinkerton, 
B. Landsman and Herman Tappo com- 
pleted the cast. 


An Outstanding Azucena 


“Tl Trovatore” and “Mignon” were 
heard in the sixth week. The former 
was made outstanding by the superb 
singing and fine acting of Sonia Shar- 
nova, who joined the company to ap- 
pear as Azucena. Her splendid voice 
responded readily to the exacting de- 
mands she made on it, and her interpre- 
tation of the role was authoritative and 
impressive in every detail. Miss Shar- 
low was a competent Leonora. 

Mr. Lamont, as Manrico, did one of 
the best pieces of work he has ever 
done at the Zoo; and Mr. Martino- 
Rossi, the Count de Luna, surpassed any 
former performance of the role he has 
given here. Mr. Picchi was an excel- 
lent Ferrando. Miss Dwyer as Inez, 
Mr. Cavadore as Ruiz and Mr. Toft as 
the Old Gypsy completed the cast. 

“Mignon” revealed familiar virtues of 
a generally familiar cast. Only two of 
the principal roles were in new hands— 
Philine and Frederick. Miss Galli- 
Campi was vocally the most delightful 
of Philines, giving a performance which 
reached a brilliant climax with “Je Suis 
Titania.” Miss Ornstein was equally 
successful as Frederick. Miss Glade 
again sang Mignon. 

SAMUEL T. WILSON 
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Dear MusicaLt AMERICA: 


Great men can eat their words and 
not feel any pangs of indigestion. Great 
men can also be wise men and change 
their minds, thus saving themselves 
from the axiomatic accusation that they 
are fools. You must realize what 1 mean 
by this preamble—Toscanini returning 
to Bayreuth. 

The latterday unpredictable policies 
of that organization, that can dictate 
the dismissal—for many consider it 
that—of Wilhelm Furtwangler and can 
go a-begging to a man who last summer 
accused it of “a material and commer- 
cial spirit” are completely beyond even 
my all-embracing understanding. That 
Toscanini can accept those standards 
again is also a little mysterious to me, 
unless he has it so firmly in mind—or 
definitely on paper—to make such 
changes in Bayreuth’s artistic spirit as 
his high integrity demands. Toscanini 
has not changed, we wager. He would 
find it difficult to reconcile with his re- 
newed engagement his “repellance” and 
“embitterment” of last summer, when 
he left as a “banal theatre” what he had 
approached as a “sanctuary” if he did 
not mean to restore the sanctuary and 
banish the banality. That is the only 
interpretation I can place on his ac- 
ceptance. 

Herbert Peyser tells us in the New 
York Sunday Times that Paul Schwers 
in the Allgemeine Musikzeitung charges 
Frau Winifred Wagner with sacrificing 
Furtwangler to regain Toscanini, and 
that, in view of the latter’s increasing 
age and susceptibility to illness, the 
chatelaine of Bayreuth is taking the 
risk of leaving her theatre without a 
conductorial heir in the middle of a sea- 
son. Schwers also speaks of the 
maestro’s alleged jealousy of the Ger- 
man leader, a subject on which I re- 
serve judgment. 

“Where is the personal honor of the 
heiress of Bayreuth, where the honor of 
Wahnfried, where, indeed, German 
honor ?” fiercely demands Herr Schwers. 
And blames Frau Wagner for trying 
so unsuccessfully to fill Cosima’s shoes. 

With these variable winds blowing, I 
expect almost anything from Bayreuth. 
One thing I do anticipate, unless the 
wind changes before then, is a dozen 
or so fine performances of “Die 
Meistersinger” and “Parsifal” from 
Toscanini in 1933. 

_. 3 


It’s whispered that the English news- 
papermen are much upset in these days 
of not too many available jobs at Sir 
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Landon Ronald’s writing music criti- 
cism for the London News Chronicle. 
As principal of the Guildhall Music 
Hall, conductor and composer, Sir Lan- 
don has, in their opinion, enough to do 
without entering the ranks of journal- 
ism. Whether this is so I do not know. 
I only mention it, having had it from 
a gentleman who knows from a to z 
the London music world and its tribu- 
taries. 

In one of Sir Landon’s music pages 
I see that Harold Holt is continuing 
the concert business of the late Lionel 
Powell. I am so glad he is, for he has 
shown that he is an able man. Holt 
is a lawyer and was Powell’s lawyer 
for years. After the war, in which he 
served for four years, he gave up the 
law and joined Powell in the concert 
management business, the firm name 
being changed to Lionel Powell & Holt, 
if I remember rightly. For seven years 
he remained in the business. Then the 
partners disagreed on certain policies 
and parted amicably. On Powell’s 
death, although not connected with the 
firm for some years, Holt was won over 
by his many friends among the artists 
to return to the concert business. He 
believes, I am told, in running things 
on strict business lines. Here’s hoping 
he will, and that he will add a new 
chapter of glory to a firm noteworthy in 
English concert annals. 

* * * 


Whether the fact of Gruenberg’s 
using Eugene O’Neill’s “The Emperor 
Jones” as an operatic subject is going 
to let loose upon us an avalanche of 
American opera or not, remains to be 
seen, also heard. 

The poignant fact in the case of the 
O’Neill play, however, seems to be that 
Mr. O'Neill has already composed all 
the music necessary for the exemplifica- 
tion of his story, that is, the reiterated 
tom-tom beat. 

The great English critic, Chorley, 
said that no opera could possibly sur- 
vive in which the dramatic interest 
did not centre in the leading feminine 
character. Chorley was not invariably 
right, but his opinion is worth con- 
sideration in the present instance. The 
play is undoubtedly one of the most 
striking ever written in this country, 
but one waits to see what sort of opera 
it will make, and wonders while wait- 
ing. 

* * * 

Speaking of opera plots, I learn that 
Jaromir Weinberger, having failed to 
duplicate in his “Die Geliebte Stimme” 
the success of “Schwanda,” is now said 
to be considering Bret Harte’s “The 
Outcasts of Poker Flat” as an operatic 
subject. 

Many a good score has been snowed 
under and forgotten through being 
wedded to an indifferent or inappro- 
priate book. This is not predooming 
Mr. Weinberger to failure, but it is 
hinting that his choice is not by any 
means a hundred per-cent sure thing. 
The Wild West of the Forty Niners is 
as far a cry from opera as could be 
imagined. Puccini by no means hit the 
bull’s-eye in his “Fanciulla.” Leaving 
his music out of the question, the “at- 
mosphere” of the piece is about as 
authentic as Shakespeare’s seacoast of 
Bohemia. Belasco’s drama did well by 
Puccini qua drama, not as a libretto. 
But then, Belasco had the finest possible 
precedent for the key scene of his piece. 
He had used it with success in “The 
Darling of the Gods” and before him, 
Sardou in turn had borrowed it from 
Victor Hugo’s “Marion Delorme” for 
use in his “La Tosca,” which served 
Puccini so well. 

Bret Harte’s atmospheric tale is, after 


all, merely an episode, heart-rending 
though it is. It is a short-story plot 
and not a play plot. It would seem im- 
possible as a libretto even if flash-back 
methods were employed. As far as 
Weinberger (or any other composer, 
for that matter) and “The Outcasts of 
Poker Flat” are concerned, you'll have 
to show me! 
* ~ a 


Hadn’t heard a word about Algernon 
Ashton in so long a time that I was 
wondering what had happened to him 
whom some of us used to call the 
world’s busiest writer of letters to 
newspaperdom. When, out of a very 
clear, blue sky, comes the following 
letter, which shows that a man may 
change and shift from writing letters 
to writing—well, read and _ you'll 
know : 

Sir, 

I have just completed a very formidable task— 
twenty-four elaborate string quartets in all the 
major and minor keys. e first quartet was 
composed fifty-six ago (and gained a prize 
of twenty-five s), the second in 1900, 
whilst the remaining twenty-two were only 
written within the last four and a half years. 
Not many musicians, I imagine, espe- 
cially in ny days, would nage had — cour- 
age, energ perseverance embar upon 
the difficult and withal thankless task of com- 
posing twenty-two ome quartets one after the 
other, without the slightest hope or - 
of having any of them performed, let 
ublished. It has been purely a labour of 

ve, now successfully accomplished. 

Yours obediently, 
ALGERNON ASHTON 


To which I can only remark—not 
many would have had the courage. 
* * * 


One man’s meat is another man’s 
poison in music as well as in other paths 
of life. As the London musical weekly, 
The Music Lover, points out, the aban- 
donment of the Chicago opera season 
has enabled Berlin to improve the per- 
sonnel of its foremost opera house ; also 
that the Metropolitan is the gainer by 
having Schipa and Frida Leider on its 
roster. 

Of course even those singers now em- 
ployed in Germany are the losers. With 
505 marks per night as the top limit per 
performance in the German state the- 
atres, some economies will be required 
after the princely sums earned in the 
U. S. A. 

Princely, yes, but someone has 
pointed out that after all, opera singers’ 
salaries are not so out of proportion as 
they might seem, when one takes into 
consideration that the number of earn- 
ing years of a singer is more or less 
restricted. In other words, they must 
get in a few years what a business man 
may spread out over a lifetime. 

This is, of course, not invariably true. 
I can think of one operatic soprano at 
least, who sang for thirty-two years 
and then took up a life of teaching 
which she has been at for twenty-three 
years now and earning many times more 
at it than she ever did when she sang. 
Gets it reg’lar, too! 

As far as the general public is con- 
cerned, it has long seemed a shame 
that some system of exchange could not 
be put into effect. In the days when 
the Chicago Opera visited New York 
for six weeks, yearly, how refreshing it 
was to hear new singers even in old 
roles, not to mention the new works. 
Routine is the curse of opera, from the 
orchestra stall, that is. Wasn't it 
Heraklitus who said that you cannot 
jump into the same river twice? But 
he hadn’t heard “Aida” eight times a 
season with practically the same cast— 
except on the evenings when it’s a 
slightly worse one! 

* ” * 

I saw a record the other day of the 
career of Dr. Otto Erhardt, the Ger- 
man regisseur, who has been with the 
Chicago Civic Opera for the last few 
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—by G. O. Harnisch 
The Maestro Who Returns Unexpect- 
edly to Bayreuth—Arturo Toscanini 








years, where his work attracted much 
favorable comment. Erhardt, who 
came here from the Dresden State 
Opera, is young in years but not in 
experience. 

His list of Inscenierungen, as they 
say in German, is an extraordinary 
one. It is impossible to name all the 
special operatic events with which he 
has been concerned. Here are just a 
few: he staged the first German per- 
formance of Monteverdi’s “Orfeo” in 
Breslau in 1913, the first public Handel 
opera performance in Germany with 
“Rodelinda” at Stuttgart, the first 
modern staging of “Fidelio” in 1920 at 
the same opera, the revival of Verdi’s 
“Macbeth” in Dresden in 1928, the 
first “Boris Godounoff” after the war 
in Stuttgart in 1921 and Brand’s 
“Maschinist Hopkins” in Dresden in 
1929, 

I do not know what his plans are for 
next year, now that the opera season 
in Chicago is off. Erhardt ought to be 
very valuable in this country, for he 
speaks English well and has made 
many friends. Surely one of the promi- 
nent stages in Germany or Austria will 
seize the opportunity to grab him. 

e oa 


A friend sends me an advertisement 
from a German music magazine which 
will be more startling for American 
readers than for others. It is one of 
those ads which foreign papers print 
for people seeking a wife or husband. 
The qualifications are stated, a key 
number given for replies. And thus are 
marriages consummated. 

This one states that a symphony con- 
ductor in Holland, forty-seven years 
old, good looking, in appearance 
younger than his years, seeks a Ger- 
man life companion, who must be 
highly talented in many ways, spiritual- 
ly endowed, musical, keen on travel, a 
lover of flowers, of free religious views, 
either theosophist or something akin to 
that, beautiful, thin and brunette and 
not more than thirty years old. 

There’s an order for you! I wonder 
if he received thousands of applica- 
tions. I wonder, too, whether the ladies 
who wrote realized what it means to 
be the wife of a conductor? asks your 
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Conductors and Soloists Are 
Feted in Many Gala 
Concerts 


L° ANGELES, Aug. 10.—The 
opening of the Tenth Olympiad on 
July 30, and balmier evenings, have 
quickened the general interest in the 
Hollywood Bowl concerts, with the re- 
sult that increased thousands are mak- 
ing the nightly trek up Pepper Tree 
Lane to hillside seats in one of the most 
glorious natural amphitheatres in the 
world. 

The first great “push” of the season 
took place on July 29, when thousands 
of Olympic visitors found themselves in 
town with apparently no place to go un- 
til the next day, and so took advantage 
of the opportunity to listen to “sym- 
phonies under the stars.” It was the 
second night for Bernardino Molinari, 
now in his third consecutive season, 
who shared the program with Raymond 
Paige, popular young conductor of KHJ, 
one of the most important radio stations 
on the Coast, and the Ernest Belcher 
Ballet. So great was the surge of the 
20,000 spectators that many were not 
seated until during the intermission. 
Mr. Molinari gave Beethoven’s “Eg- 
mont” Overture and First Symphony, 
played with delightful restraint and 
regard for tone coloring. 


The entrance of Mr. Paige after the 
intermission was the signal for a spon- 
taneous ovation on the part of the im- 
mense throng, that numbered thousands 
of his unseen friends of the air. Here 
was a musician, born and trained in 
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HOLLYWOOD BOWL DRAWS THRONG 





Raymond Paige, Los Angeles Con- 
ductor, Who Shared a Bowl Program 
with Bernardino Molinari 


America, with most of his career made 
in Los Angeles, welcomed with all the 
excitement that usually attends the com- 
ing of a European conductor. Mr. 
Paige immediately swung the orchestra 
into a spirited performance, the first in 
the Bowl, of Gershwin’s “An American 
in Paris,” the royalty rights for which 
had been relinquished by the composer 
and publisher. He had a fine success, 
and provided a splendid accompaniment 
for the ballet, which won much ap- 
plause. Music by Suppé, Tchaikovsky 
and Delibes was used by Mr. Belcher as 
a background for his eighty dancers. 


High Lights With Harty 


Sir Hamilton Harty, who came early 
in July, took his leave on July 26, on 
which occasion an inspired reading of 
Brahms’s First Symphony was the chief 
number. Three evenings stand out in 
the course of Sir Hamilton’s engage- 
ment—this last concert, the previous 
Friday when he played Sibelius’s Second 
Symphony, and an earlier night which 
brought a superb performance of 
Franck’s Symphony. 

He was heard as composer, and 
successfully, in “Flight of the Wild 
Geese,” which had a spectacular triumph 
last season. It was played twice in the 
course of his engagement. Another 
work, more heroic in proportions but 
less inspired, is Sir Hamilton’s “The 
Mystic Trumpeter” for baritone soloist, 
chorus and orchestra. The choral part 
was handled by the Los Angeles Civic 
Chorus, and the solos by Richard 
Bonelli. The chorus sang the difficult 
music well, but the most interesting 
phrases are given to the orchestra. 
There was also a “Comedy” Overture, 
played on July 15. 

Richard Lert, Viennese musician, 
conducted a program styled “A Night 
in Vienna” on July 21. The list in- 
cluded Schubert’s Symphony in B 
Minor, and lighter compositions by Bee- 
thoven, Mozart, Johann Strauss, Heuter 
and Richard Strauss. Following the 
management’s policy of making Thurs- 
day night one of popular interest, special 
lighting effects were used. These 
seemed to find favor with the audience. 
Mr. Lert proved to be a capable mu- 
sician. 

Mario Chamlee, tenor was the second 
soloist. He sang “O Paradiso” from 
“L’Africana” capitally, and “Onaway 
Awake, Beloved” in a presentation of 


Varied Events Enliven 


Chautauqua Season 
(Continued from page 3) 


entire program of which was by Ameri- 
can composers, for Aug. 13. 

During the last week in July, Mr. 
Barrére relinquished the baton to San- 
dor Harmati for five concerts, though 
he appeared as flute soloist in a number 
from Gluck’s “Orfeo” and in Mr. Har- 
mati’s “Elysian Idyll” on July 28. Mr. 
Harmati’s Two Caprices were also 
heard and were well received. John 
Erskine, pianist, was soloist on Aug. 6, 
playing the Mozart Concerto in G 
Minor, and on Aug. 9 in MacDowell’s 
D Minor Concerto. 

Other soloists appearing at the sym- 
phony concerts were: Lee Pattison, 
Jerome Rappaport, Harrison Potter, 
Agnes Conover and Frances Nash, 
pianists; Georges Miquelle, ‘cellist; 
Mischa Mischakoff and Joseph Knitzer, 
violinists; Joseph Pizzo, harp; Horatio 
Connell, baritone, head of the vocal 
faculty of the Institution, and Clarence 
Reinert, baritone. 

Mr. Barrére conducted a first per- 
formance of Mabel Daniels’s “Pirates’ 
Island” on Aug. 3, a charming work 
which the audience applauded to the 
echo. Miss Daniels’s “Exaultate Deo” 
was performed by the combined chorus 
on another occasion. 

All the members of the Chautauqua 
Opera Association, listed below, also ap- 
peared as soloists at the symphony con- 
certs. 


Eleven Operas Scheduled 


Eleven performances of opera were 
included in the season’s schedule. The 
first was Mozart’s “The Marriage of 
Figaro” which was sung on July 12. 
This is also scheduled to close the sea- 
son on Aug. 20. The Erskine and 
Gruenberg “Jack and the Beanstalk” 
was given two performances in July and 
is to be heard again on Aug. 17. “Car- 
men,” “Martha” and “The Mikado” 
were all down for two performances 
each. The opera performances are con- 
ducted by Gregory Ashman. Alfredo 
Valenti is stage director; Albion 
Adams, business manager, and Ethelyn 
Dryden, accompanist. The members of 
the association include: 


Josephine Antoine, Florence Vick- 


land, Alma Milstead and Ruby Mercer, 





Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha’s Wed- 
ding Feast” by the Civic Chorus, led by 
Sir Hamilton Harty. The chorus 
proved the right to its spurs, but choral 
music in the Bowl does not have the 
lure possessed by purely orchestral 
works. 

Ruggiero Ricci appeared in the sec- 
ond week. The gods seem to favor this 
talented boy violinist. The evening was 
unusually balmy, with a slight breeze 
from the shell which had the effect of 
enlarging his tone and wafted it to the 
farthest reaches of the Bowl. He 
played Vieuxtemps’s Fifth Concerto, 
and three pieces with Sir Hamilton at 
the piano. 

An innovation was the appearance of 
Bianca Saroya and Dimitri Onofrei in 
soprano and tenor duets with orches- 
tral accompaniment. Their voices 
blended well and were heard to advan- 
tage in numbers by Gounod, Verdi and 
Bizet. Besides being soloist in Sir 
Hamilton’s cantata, Mr. Bonelli gave a 
spirited performance of the baritone 
aria from “The Barber of Seville,” add- 
ing two encores, “On the Road to 
Mandalay” and “Ol’ Man River.” It 
was the encores that brought an ovation 
that would scarcely down! 





Georges Barrére, Who Has Conducted 
Most of the Orchestral Concerts at 


Chautauqua 
sopranos; Marion Selee and Joan 
Peebles, contraltos; Robert Betts, 


Charles Kullman and Warren Lee Ter- 
ry, tenors; Julius Huehn, Floyd Worth- 
ington and Robert Crawford, baritones, 
and Roderic Cross, bass. 

The first choral festival program was 
arranged by Charles Le Sueur. On it, 
the Orpheus Male Chorus of Erie was 
heard in miscellaneous numbers and the 
Charles Le Sueur Opera Company in 
“Il Trovatore.” The cast included Ida 
Kuck, Ruth Gill Bacher, Amelia Tryon, 
Mr. Le Sueur, F. W. Koster, Harry 
Clark and Harold Crandall. Alma Hal- 
lerway was at the piano and Percival Le 
Sueuer at the organ. 


On Aug. 6, Verdi’s “Manzoni” Re- 
quiem was sung under the baton of 
Walter Howe by the combined chorus 
including the Chautaqua Choir, the Erie 
Choral Society, the Charles Le Sueur 
Opera Company and the Orpheus Male 
Chorus of all of which Mr. Le Sueur is 
conductor; the Olean Choral Society, 
Mrs. Allan B. Williams, conductor, the 
Falconer Male Chorus, Charles J. Met- 
calf, conductor, and Zion Mission 
Church Choir of Jamestown, Arthur R. 
Goranson, conductor. The orchestra 
accompanied. 


suneveaeeneenenanenn 


The Kosloff Dancers gave much 
pleasure in their arrangement of dances 
to music of Chopin. They were colorful 
and well conceived, but the performers 
were handicapped by the absence of Mr. 
Kosloff, who had injured his leg. 

Olga Steeb played Liszt’s Piano Con- 
certo in E Flat on July 26. A pianist 
of high rank, Miss Steeb reaped a 
whirlwind of applause. The beauty of 
her tone was enhanced by perfect 
weather conditions and an ideal accom- 
paniment conducted by Sir Hamilton. 
Many recalls and a veritable flower 
parade led to a_ beautifully played 
encore. 

One of the largest audiences in the 
history of the Bowl witnessed the choral! 
pageant, “California Welcomes the 
World,” on Aug. 2. Following a beau- 
tiful performance of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Shéhérazade,” in which Sylvain 
Noack, concertmaster, was singled out 
for his distinguished playing of the 
violin solo, groups aggregating more 
than 2,000 persons took part in the 
colossal spectacle. Folk songs of vari- 
ous nations, colorful costumes and skil 
ful lighting effects contributed to an ex- 
citing evening for the audience of nearly 
30,000. Hat D. Crain. 
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ZURICH FESTIVAL BRINGS FEW NOVELTIES TO LIGHT 








Twenty-one Composers Represented 
in Program of Six Performances 


URICH.—To those members of 
/ , the Allgemeiner Deutscher Mu- 

sik-Verein with sufficient collat- 
eral to indulge in the luxury of travel, 
the .sixty-second festival of the organ- 
ization, held here from June 10 to 14, 
provided the legitimate excuse. The 
festival comprised six programs, con- 
taining works by twenty-one composers 
of the German (in its broad sense), 
Leipzig and Vienna schools. 

Of the twenty-five odd works selected, 
twelve at least had already been heard 
either in Germany or Switzerland, 
while several other dated back two 
years or more, thus reducing the actual 
novelties to a very small figure. Of 
these latter only two could lay claim to 
serious attention, so that the harvest of 
the festival was scantier in interest than 
its fugue-laden predecessor in Bremen 
last year. 

Hindemith’s oratorio, “Die Unaufhor- 
liche” the unusual work that opened 
the festival, was put through on the 
gallop by the Zurich Mixed Chorus, the 
Lehrergesangverein and a boys’ choir 
under Dr. Volkmar Andrae, conductor 
of the Zurich Philharmonic Orchestra 
and director general of the festival. Be- 
yond Hermann Schey, the admirable 
Berlin baritone, none of the soloists 
(Clara Wirz-Wyss, August Rappold and 
Felix Léffel) was quite up to the ex- 
igencies of the work. At the last mo- 
ment an unsuccessful effort was made to 
secure the American tenor, Charles 
Kullman and the other soloists of the 
Berlin premiere. With this exception 
the performance was excellent and other- 
wise lost nothing by comparison with 
the spirited Berlin performance under 
Otto Klemperer. 


Opera by Swiss Composer 


The opera chosen was the “Penthe- 
silea” of Othmar Schoeck, the only 
SWiss composer of the new school who 
goes in for operatic composition. This 
one-act work, so far removed from ordi- 
nary conceptions of opera, is based on 
Heinrich von Kleist’s tragedy of the 
same name, and is known colloquially as 
the “Blaseroper” on account of its pre- 
ponderance of brass and the “exploita- 
tion of masses of sound,” by which 
Schoeck gives musical expression to the 
militant background of the drama. 

Sympathetically approached, it con- 
tains many beautiful passages, while 
every bar gives evidence of Schoeck’s 
unflinching sincerity towards his art. 
The performance at the Zurich Opera 
was praiseworthy in every sense, par- 
ticularly the work of Zurich’s talented 
dramatic contralto, Maria Miilkins, in 
the title role. 

The chamber music concert opened 
with a new string quartet by Hans Gal, 
the well-known director of the Con- 
servatory in Mainz, which showed fine 
technique. The work is in five move- 
ments, “Preludio,” “Toccata,” “Can- 
zone,” “Intermezzo Capriccioso” and 
“Rondo,” and is written in a graceful, 
fluent style that gained in effectiveness 
under the virtuoso touch of the Kolisch 
Quartet of Vienna. The second num- 
ber, a “Little Suite” for soprano and 
chamber orchestra by Trude Rittmann 
of Mannheim, might well have been a 
cross-section of a composition pupils’ 
recital or one of the elusive birthlings 


tried on the Berlin public by the Berlin 
Symphony Orchestra. 

On the same program, Otto Jokl of 
Vienna, a pupil of Alban Berg, was rep- 
resented by a light suite in the form of 
a sextet for saxophone, trumpet, trom- 
bone, drum, piano and violin. This was 
enthusiastically applauded by the apos- 
tles of the Vienna School and a score 
of “other fresh fanatics who adore 


program—a recitative and aria by Ger- 
hard von Westermann of Munich and 
a Capriccio for two pianos by Herbert 
Trantow of Desden (a pupil of Max 
Butting )—the latter was the better and 
more interesting work, its effect being 
due to a great extent to the brilliant 
team work of the brothers, Emil and 
Walter Frey of Zurich. 


Sacred Concert 


The sacred concert opened with a 
group of songs by Walter Courvoisier, 
selected in memory of this talented mu- 
sician, Swiss by birth but a resident of 
Munich for many years preceding his 
death in December of last year. 


Her- 





Maria Miilkins and the Chorus of Amazons in Schoeck's Opera ' 


"Penthesilea," 


Which Was an Outstanding Event of the Festival at Zurich 


quaint demons.” To the majority of 
the public it was nothing but an exag- 
gerated play with the harmonic catch- 
words of this system. Paul Kletzki of 
Berlin, known as the conservative 
among conservatives, presented a string 
quartet in D Minor which was strictly 
within conventional lines. 


Typical Organ Music 


The next day’s program opened with 
a toccata and fugue for organ by J. N. 
David of Wels, Austria, played by Karl 
Matthai of Wintertur, a bit of typical 
German inspiration bounded first, last 
and all the time by Bach and the Prot- 
estant choral. This was followed by a 
violin concerto by Guenther Raphael, 
who with Kurt Thomas, represents the 
hope of the Leipzig School. In this 
work, already a couple of years old, he 
leaves the vein of sacred music where 
he has hitherto reaped glory, and essays 
a banal bit of concert hall bravura, full 
of pleasing conventionalities for the 
soloist and orchestra, but by no means 
a milestone in the march of music. 

And then came what was probably 
the climactic point of the festival’s nov- 
elties, a “Hymnus” for soprano, mixed 
chorus, orchestra and organ by Heinz 
Schubert of Hildesheim, set to text 
taken from Zoroaster. From the stand- 
point of enthusiasm and applause, it was 
the most successful work of the festival, 
although it fared exceedingly ill with 
the professional German and Austrian 
critics who exhibited little sympathy for, 
and patience with, its type of exotic 
Pantheism. “Primitive,” they called it, 
and traced its descent with a plumb line 
to Bruckner and Kaminski. But its 
rhapsodic appeal thrilled the less learned 
public. 

Of the remaining numbers on the 


mann Ritter of Stuttgart, whose strange 
piano concerto was one of the features 
of last year’s festival, this time essayed 
a sacred composition, “Missa Brevis,” 
for contralto with haematite! cello 


~ SOKOLOFF TO LEAVE CLEVELAND | 


Contract Not Ri Renewed After 
15th Season—Silent 
on Plans 


Craver ann, Aug. 10.—After his fif- 

teenth year as conductor of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, Nikolai Sokoloff 
is to leave the organization which he 
has brought to the position of one of 
the dozen major symphony orchestras 
in America. His contract with the 
Cleveland Orchestra Company, which 
terminates on May 31, 1933, has not 
been renewed by the Musical Arts As- 
sociation, which gives as a reason for 
this step that “the future development 
for the orchestra can be better planned 
if the company is free to investigate and 
experiment without the restrictions im- 
plied by a fixed contract with a single 
conductor.” 


No Future Plans Announced 


Saying that “under the devoted and 
skillful guidance of its conductor, it (the 
orchestra) -has become a seasoned and 
matured organization of the highest 
artistic excellence,” the statement issued 
by the Association on July 27 goes on 
to request the manager and the execu- 
tive committees to submit to the board 
recommendations for the conduct of the 
sixteenth season “which will best enable 
the board to determine a policy . 


and violin. It was an effective but a 
problematical work through its mix- 
ture of ecclesiastical-subjective and har- 
monic-objective elements. 

That famous little institution of Zu- 
rich, the Hausermann Chorus under 
Hermann Dubs, was the interpreter of 
a motet by Karl Gerstberger, which 
had already been tried in the Berlin 
balance and found wanting, and of an 
a cappella chorus by Conrad Beck in the 
style of an old Christ carol (“Es kommt 
ein Schiff geladen”) which was disso- 
nant and difficult. 

The last concert was again in the 
field of the orchestra and began with the 
first movement of the Fifth Symphony 
of Fritz Brun, conductor of the Berne 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Brun is high- 
ly esteemed in Switzerland as an earn- 
est and capable musician, and the selec- 
tion of this fragment of a work that has 
had repeated performances in his native 
country was undoubtedly intended to 
honor the composer rather than to sub- 
ject the composition to broader critical 
comment. Five songs for low voice by 
H. E. Apostel, of Vienna, were admir- 
ably sung by Mme. Ilona Durigo of 
Zurich and earned favorable comment 
for their craftsmanship and fine balance 
between technique and feeling. 

Wolfgang von Bartel’s cantata for 
baritone, mixed chorus and orchestra, 
and a ‘cello concerto by Hans Chemin- 
Petit of Berlin were commonplace and 
trivial, qualities accentuated through 
proximity to two outstanding works, i.e., 
Toch’s music for baritone and orches- 
tra and Ernst Krenek’s Variations. 
Toch’s work was reviewed at the time 
of its first performance in Berlin last 
winter; Krenek’s thirteen variations 
were received with great interest and 
accepted as renewed evidence of his un- 
usual gifts. 

Among the notable guests at the fes- 
tival were Ernest Bloch, Sir Henry 
Wood of London, Arthur Honegger of 
Paris and Ernest Ansermet of Geneva. 


G. peC. 
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which will insure its highest and largest 
development.” 

Although no announcement has since 
been made public of any such “rec- 
ommendations,” it is probable that the 
orchestra will pursue a policy of en- 
gaging a series of guest conductors for 
the sixteenth season, and that no def- 
inite successor to Mr. Sokoloff will be 
appointed. 

Mr. Sokoloff, when questioned, said 
he was entirely in agreement with the 
situation. He would not reveal his fu- 
ture plans, but it is assured that he will 
conduct here in the coming season, his 
arrangements, including soloists to be 
presented, being completed. Sir Ham- 
ilton Harty and one other guest to be 
announced will conduct during Mr. 
Sokoloff’s customary mid-season ab- 
sence. 





Only Conductor 

Mr. Sokoloff, who has been the only 
conductor of the Cleveland Orchestra 
since its first concert in December, 1918, 
came to Cleveland to make a music sur- 
vey in the public schools, engaged by 
the Musical Arts Association, which has 
since supported the Cleveland Or- 
chestra. In 1918, Mr. Sokoloff, work- 
ing with Adella Prentiss Hughes, then 
as now the secretary of the association, 
assembled fifty-seven musicians for a 
benefit concert. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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GAY MOTIF ANIMATES BERLIN OPERA NOVELTIES 


“Wiener Blut,” “Petruschka” 
and “Gianni  Schicchi” 
Add Piquancy to Season in 
State and Civic Houses— 
Stravinsky Production Is 
in Honor of Composer’s 
Fiftieth Birthday. 


By GERALDINE DE CouURCY 


ERLIN, Aug. 1.—The last three 
B novelties of the opera season 
were a gay production of Johann 
Strauss’s “Wiener Blut” at the State 
Opera under Erich Kleiber’s Viennese 
touch, and a double bill at the Civic 
Opera which included a performance of 
Stravinsky’s “Petruschka” in honor of 
his fiftieth birthday, and one of Puc- 
cini’s “Gianni Schicchi,”’ which now 
places this opera in the repertoire of 
both Berlin opera houses. 

A new performance at the Civic 
Opera is beginning to mean something 
interesting, so when the pendulum sud- 
denly drops back to routine and dull- 
ness, everyone feels personally injured. 
Lizzie Maudrik, who directs the choreo- 
graphic activities, is always discreet 
and conventional ; but when she screwed 
her fantasy down to the calibre of the 
“Puppenfee” and mounted the “Pe- 
truschka” ballet in pantomime style, 
she dropped Stravinsky overboard and 
provided merely a harmless bit of visual 
entertainment. The production was well 
rehearsed and gaily costumed, but en- 
tirely divorced from the emotional and 
intellectual contact of the music. One 
has only to recall the impression made 
by Otto Klemperer’s production at the 
Kroll two years ago, with his little imi- 
tation ballet and scenic crudities, to 
grasp the potency of personality in the 
interpretation of this masterpiece. 


Humorous Realism 


But with “Gianni Schicchi,” the Civic 
Opera again came into its own. It was 
stated on the program that Rudolf Zind- 
ler, now head of the press department, 
was responsible for the stage manage- 
ment; and if the sprightliness and hu- 
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CONSERVATORY 
OF BASLE 


(Switzerland) 
Director: Dr. Felix Weingartner 
TWO CLASSES 
IN CONDUCTING 
UNDER THE 
PERSONAL DIRECTION 
of 
Dr. Fevttx WEINGARTNER 





Class for Beginners: 
From October Ist, 1932 
to June 30th, 1933 


Master Class in June, 1933 
Full orchestra (professionals) 


Information by the 
Administration of the 
Conservatory 

















A Scene from 
“Gianni Schicchi" 
as Mounted at 
the Berlin Civic 
Opera under the 
Stage Manage- 
ment of Rudolf 
Zindler, Head of 
the Press Depart- 
ment. Singers 
Prominent in the 
Sprightly Per- 
formance Includ- 
ed Elisabeth 
Friedrich, Ger- 
hard Hiisch and 


Hans Fidesser 


Scherl, Berlin 


morous realism of the acting were due 
to his supervision alone, then Dr. Ebert 
has found a man after his own pattern. 
The covetous relations were all perfect 
village types, differentiated in costume 
and action, and entirely removed from 
that sphere of buffo masquerade which 
is usually associated with this piquant 
little work. 

But perhaps all this technical proficiency 
would still have been inadequate if the 
Civic Opera did not fortunately possess 
the gifted and versatile Gerhard Hiisch, 
who not only dominated the scene at all 
times through the natural beauty of his 
voice and the consummate finish of his 
singing, but also by the possession of 
histrionic gifts that would command at- 
tention even on the dramatic stage when 
divorced from the allurement of his 
vocal art. Elisabeth Friedrich was a 
mellow-throated Lauretta, and Hans 
Fidesser did some of the most agreeable 
singing he has achieved since his rise 
to Berlin fame. 

At the State Opera, “Wiener Blut,” 
with its intermixture of actors and 
singers and the leverage of Kleiber’s 
rhythm, scored just the kind of success 
that this institution needed to pack the 
house for the remaining fortnight of 
the season when the operetta was given 
en suite. It was all very fluffy, and 
light and debonair, and everyone en- 
joyed themselves enormously in spite of 
the temperature. 


Would Lower Artists’ Fees 


At the tenth annual meeting of the 
Association of German Concert Agen- 
cies, a resolution was passed whereby 
the agencies will bring all possible pres- 
sure to bear on the artists in order to 
lower the fees for solo appearance with 
orchestras, etc. At the same time, hope 
was expressed that foreign artists would 
also be willing to accede to these de- 
mands. In view of the fact that very 








few foreign artists are engaged as solo- 
ists with prominent orchestras in Ger- 
many, this question will hardly arise. 


Festival at Zoppot 

The Richard Wagner Open Air Fes- 
tival at Zoppot will be held on Aug. 2, 
4, and 7 and will include three perform- 
ances of “Lohengrin” under the general 
direction of Hermann Merz. The or- 
chestra will be made up of the Berlin 
Symphony Orchestra and the orchestra 
of the Civic Theatre in Danzig, and will 
be conducted by Karl Elmendorff. The 
solo ensemble is to consist of Fritz 
Wolff and Gotthelf Pistor alternating as 
Lohengrin, Herbert Janssen as Telra- 
mund and Ludwig Hoffman as the 
King, with Gertrud Bindernagel and 
Margarethe Arndt-Ober alternating as 
Ortrud. The chorus will number 400. 
Special performances of d’Albert’s “Tie- 
fland” were announced for July 28 and 
31 with the same singers and Georges 
Baklanoff as Sebastiano. 





Woman’s Symphony Opens Outdoor 
Concerts on Coast 
Los ANGELES, Aug. 10.—The 


Woman’s Symphony, conducted by Ar- 
thur Alexander, was the first heard in 
open air symphonic concerts this sea- 
son. The organization, composed of 
eighty musicians, played in the natural 
amphitheatre at Occidental College, 
near Glendale, and was heard the sec- 
ond time at an afternoon concert in 
Westlake Park, under the auspices of 
the Park Board. The orchestra plays 
well and was cordially received. The 
soloist on both occasions was Hazel 
Hayes, soprano. 

Luisa Espinel, interpreter of folk 
songs in Spanish, gave two of her in- 
imitable programs in Carrillo Theatre 
in Olvera Village recently. Shibley 
Boyes accompanied. H. D. C. 


ADMISSION TAX 
RULE EXPLAINED 


Bureau of Internal Revenue 
Issues Statement On 
New Law 


WasuHincron, Aug. 10.—In response 
to requests for specific information re- 
garding the new revenue law covering 
admissions taxes, the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue explains that leases on 
opera boxes or seats, seats on roof gar- 
dens, in cabarets and similar places of 
amusement, as well as dues or iiti- 
ation fees, cover charges, etc. which 
represent charges im excess of estab- 
lished prices will be taxed under the 
new levies. 

On straight opera, concert and other 
amusement admissions, the regulations 
provide that the ticket purchaser must 
pay the tax of tem per cent on all 
tickets sold above forty cents, in addi- 
tion to the impost of the operator of 
the enterprise. On cover charges and 
similar charges im excess of established 
prices, which many places impose, the 
operators must account for collections 
under that heading and remit ten per 
cent. 

“Admission” Defined 

The term “admission” is defined by 
the department’s statement as “the 
right to enter a place.” However, the 
law specifically provides that it shall 
also include “seats, reserved and other- 
wise, and similar accommodations.” 

A charge for their use must there- 
fore be treated as a taxable charge 
for “admission,” and not as a rental 
charge, the statement explains. There- 
fore, the amount paid for the right to 
use a reserved seat at am opera or con- 
cert performance, at a theatre, circus, 
roof garden, etc. is taxable. Exemp- 
tions from the impost in the new law, 
the statement says, will only be al- 
lowed where the receipts above ordi- 
nary costs go to religious, charitable 
or educational purposes. 

Atreep T. Marks 





Manila Hears Novelties Introduced by 
Dr. Lippay 
Manta, Aug. 1—Important novel- 
ties have been introduced to the Manila 
public by Dr. Alexander Lippay, di- 
rector of the Academy of Music. A re- 
cent symphony concert conducted by 
Dr. Lippay under the auspices of the 
Asociacion Musical de Filipinas in- 
cluded music by Delius, Béla Bartok 
and Percy Grainger, im addition to 
Smetana’s symphonic poem, “The Mol- 
dau.” The performance of these works 
was wholly admirable. Harry Ore was 
soloist in the Schubert-Liszt Fantasy in 
C for piano and orchestra. 





Meranzoni te Cenduct Cosmopolitan 
Opera Association 

The engagement of Roberto Moran- 
zoni as conductor of the Cosmopolitan 
Opera Association of New York is an- 
nounced. Max Rabinoff is the director. 
Mr. Moranzoni arrived from Europe on 
the Lafayette on Aug. 3. With him 
came Attico Bernabini, who. will be the 
chorus master. 





Seusa Chimes Given te Marine Bana 
Wasuincrox, Aug. 10—The set of 
chimes used by the late John Philip 
Sousa in his band have been given by 
Mrs. Sousa to the United States Ma- 
rine Band, which is conducted by Capt. 
Taylor Branson. They will be known 
as “The Sousa Memorial Chimes.” 
A. T. M. 
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NEW ORCHESTRA WILL HAVE VITAL PLACEIN LONDON 





Sibelius Concert and Ballet Form 
Special Events in Summer Season 


By Basi. MAINE 


ONDON, Aug. 1.—News of vital 
I importance relative to the coming 

season is that a new orchestra 
will be formed. This will be called the 
London Orchestra. Nothing of an of- 
ficial nature has yet been published in 
connection with this organization, but it 
is probable that it will be built on the 
foundation of the London Symphony 
Orchestra. There are a number of di- 
rectors with Samuel Courtauld, wealthy 
manufacturer of artificial silk, as chair- 
man, and also a social committee. 

Sir Thomas Beecham has been in- 
timately associated with the formation 
of the new orchestra and, of course, 
will conduct many of its concerts. The 
first of these will probably take place 
in the first week of October. The or- 
chestra will be employed not only for its 
own concerts but also for those of the 
Royal Choral and the Royal Phil- 
harmonic Society and the Courtauld- 
Sargeant Concerts. 

It is reported that this movement will 
result in an amalgamation of all the 
musical elements of London, the British 
Broadcasting Company’s forces ex- 
cepted, that the new orchestra will go 
on tour for fifteen concerts in addition 
to playing in a two months’ opera sea- 
son at Covent Garden. Report further 
says the organization will do all the 
recording with the two major phono- 
graph companies. 

Among those mentioned as associates 
with Mr. Courtauld as directors are 
Lord Howard de Walden, Robert 
Mayer, Harold Holt, successor of Lionel 
Powell, and representatives of the 
phonograph companies. 

Mr. Holt, who is expected to be the 
business director of the new organiza- 
tion, also has many striking engage- 
ments in his list for next season. These 
include the Berlin Philharmonic under 
Wilhelm Furtwangler, the Lener String 
Quartet, Eva Turner (who will be wel- 
comed after an absence from her native 
country), Yehudi Menuhin, Vladimir 
Horowitz and John McCormack, who 
is celebrating the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of his first appearance in 
England. 

British Broadcasting List 


Preliminary announcements of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation give 
promise of an active and interesting sea- 
son. First there are the Promenade 
Concerts, which open on Aug. 6 and 
will again be conducted by Sir Henry 
Wood. Monday is still Wagner night, 
and Friday, Beethoven night. Those 
are the pillars upon which the structure 
of England’s musical appreciation rests. 
A third is represented by the Wednes- 
day concerts which are devoted al- 
ternately to Bach and Brahms. Satur- 
day remains the “popular” night. The 
improved taste of the ordinary music- 
lover, however, has given an entirely 
different meaning to the term “popular 
music.” How great is the difference can 
be realized when the popular programs 
of recent years are compared with those 
of (say) twenty years ago. 

The B. B. C. Symphony Concert Sea- 
son will open on Oct. 19, and will in- 
clude eighteen programs. ‘The series 
will embody three concerts (in Decem- 
ber) which will be entirely devoted to 





Prof. Robert Kajanus, Conductor of 
the Program Given by the Sibelius 
Society 


the music of Sir Edward Elgar, to mark 
and honor the year in which his seven- 
ty-fifth birthday has occurred. This will 
be a Festival of Homage to our com- 
poser-laureate, and one in which, thanks 
to the amenities of broadcasting, every 
music-lover in the British Isles will be 
able to participate. 

In addition to these concerts, the B. 
B. C. has arranged for a two weeks’ 
season of Christmas Promenades (Dec. 
31 to Jan. 14) which will be run on the 
same lines as the famous summer con- 
certs; and also in May 1933, a London 
Music Festival, comprising six concerts. 
Forming a kind of festival within a 
festival, the first three of these con- 
certs will be in the nature of a Brahms 
Centenary Celebration. 


Important Sibelius Concert 


A program of Sibelin.s music was 
given in the Queen’s Liall on July 4 
under the auspices of the Sibelius So- 
ciety. The orchestra was the London 
Symphony, conducted by Prof. Robert 
Kajanus, an intimate friend of Sibelius 
and an authority on the interpretation 
of his music. His manner is quiet and 
placid in the extreme. Indeed, he is one 
of those conductors who believe that if 
the orchestra has not been able to grasp 
the music at rehearsal no amount of 
histrionics will help them suddenly to 
see the light during an actual perform- 
ance, 

As a matter of fact, the playing was 
full of understanding. There was one 
rough passage in the performance of 
“Tapiola,” otherwise there was little 
fault to find. Two symphonies were in- 
cluded—the Third and Fifth. The cli- 
max of the latter was a memorable in- 
cident. The least. familiar work on the 
program was “Pohjola’s Daughter,” the 
music of which was frankly descriptive, 
more so than is usual with Sibelius. It 
was to this work that the audience was 
chiefly attracted. 

The concert may well prove to be a 
landmark in the appreciation of Sibelius 
by English audiences. 


An Indigenous Ballet 


When the Covent Garden Wagner 
Festival ended, it was left to the Cam- 


argo Society to continue the season. 
That it has done so with success is a 
tribute to its enterprise and vitality. 
Two years ago the society was founded 
with the purpose of establishing the bal- 
let as an indigenous art in England. It 
derives much of its inspiration from the 
Diaghilev Ballet and even welcomes the 
assistance of dancers from that school. 
But the primary object is to train and 
give opportunity to British dancers, 
composers and artists. 

The season of four weeks at the 
Savoy Theatre was carried through with 
admirable results, in spite of recurring 
difficulties. As a result, it can definitely 
be said that we are considerably nearer 
to the ideal of establishing a British 
ballet on a permanent basis. 

The new ballets have brought for- 
ward nothing very remarkable in the 
way of choreography. Young Freder- 
ick Ashton was responsible for “Rio 
Grande” to Constant Lambert’s music, 
“Facade” to Walton’s music and “Re- 
gatta” to music by Gavin Gordon. His 
work is light-hearted and graceful, but 
as yet rather irresponsible, as if, in in- 
venting his ballets, he had one eye on a 
possible production in revue. 


“The Origin of Design” 


One of the most successful of the new 
creations was Ninette de Valois’s “The 
Origin of Design” to music by Handel 
arranged by Sir Thomas Beecham, with 
admirable scenes derived from Inigo 
Jones. Except that it cheats us of a 
proper climax, the action is well-de- 
vised and was beautifully danced. 

This ballet served to remind us again 
of the instinctive musicianship of Lydia 
Lopokova. In “Facade” this incompar- 
able dancer revealed how really witty 
an English ballet can be. But Handel’s 
music showed a demurely decorous as- 
pect of her art, and also how deeply 
rooted it is in tradition. Her dancing 
was as near to the spirit of the music as 
the miming of Alexandre and Clothilde 
Sakharoff is, when they dance to a 
movement from one of Bach’s suites. 
The Sakharoffs, incidentally, have been 
giving a brief season at Daly’s Theatre. 


Revival of “Giselle” 


More successful than any of the new 
ballets was the Camargo Society’s re- 
vival of the early Victorian “Giselle.” 
The traditional scenery and costumes 
which were used formerly belonged to 
Anna Pavlova, and were lent by M. 
Dandre. “Giselle” was a welcome pro- 
duction, for it gave the society an op- 
portunity to show that its reputation is 
to be gained not merely in ephemeral 
charades, but also in works which dis- 
play the foundational ballet technique. 
Gautier’s scenario is the crude and pro- 
longed kind of melodrama that calls for 
an impassioned opera setting. As a 
ballet, it is torn between the demands 
of dramatic action and of choreography 
pure and simple. 

But for all that, it was worthy of its 
place, if only to allow Mme. Spessiva as 
Giselle to enchant us by her miming and 
dancing. In the scene where Giselle’s 
mind is distracted, hers was a highly 
individual performance, capturing that 
quality of wistful unreality which prop- 
erly belongs to the marionette. 

Anton Dolin danced splendidly as Al- 
brecht. He is one of the few men who 
can appear in such a ballet without giv- 
ing the impression of parody. I cannot 
finish this account of the series without 
paying tribute again to his Satan in 
Ninette de Valois’s ballet “Job” to 
Vaughan Williams’s music. It was the 


most impressive of the individual per- 
formances during the Camargo’s sea- 
son. 


A Daily “Hiawatha” 


For two weeks in June, T. C. Fair- 
bairn’s famous production of Coleridge- 
Taylor’s “Hiawatha” was presented 
daily in the Albert Hall. The perform- 
ance increases one’s admiration each 
year. The way in which Mr. Fairbairn 
has solved his problems, so that the 
whole vast production can be reassem- 
bled each year deserves unreserved ad- 
miration and praise. And it is a pleas- 
ure to record that “Hiawatha” paid its 
way and made a profit. 

For magnitude and intricacy, the 
problems of this production can be com- 
pared to a searchlight tattoo. The light- 
ing is worked from every angle and 
height of the hall; the singers and 
dancers enter from every possible point 
on the circumference ; it is necessary for 
the conductor (Dr. Malcolm Sargent) 
to face both north (for the orchestra) 
and south (for the chorus), and in addi- 
tion he must divide his attention be- 
tween north-west (strings) and north- 
east (wood-wind and brass). Again, 
spring must turn to winter and winter 
back again to spring without the drop- 
ping of a curtain before the immense 
back-cloth. 

At the outset, the music is at a dis- 
count. A tumult of glad cries is all that 
is heard as the wedding guests assemble. 
They enter by the same doors as the 
audience. Last year it was my unfor- 
tunate experience to get mixed up with 
them, having arrived a few minutes late. 
In the confusion, I was carried almost 
on to the arena. As it was, I lost my 
hat and my umbrella was irreparably 
broken. No half-measures for these In- 
dians! Actually, they are members of 
the Royal Choral Society. They look 
placid enough when they sing ‘“Mes- 
siah.” But let them loose in war-paint 
and nobody is safe who is not safely 
tucked away in his seat. 

After the narrative has begun, the 
music is brought more and more into 
prominence, and is decked out and glori- 
fied by all manner of dances, pageantry 
—and color-patterns. If there are times 
when the melancholy, simple-hearted 
strains seem to be reluctant to put on so 
much pomp and finery, there can be no 
doubt that its chief attractions are there- 
by emphasized. It is possible that, had 
the composer been able to visualize such 
a production as this, his score would 
have been more consistently inspired. 





St. Louis Symphony Society Has 1,250 
New Subscribers 

St. Louts, Aug. 10.—The number of 
new season subscribers to the St. Louis 
Symphony Society totals 1,250. The 
number of guarantors has been in- 
creased from 1,300 to 1,800. These 
facts were brought out at the annual 
meeting, when J. D. Wooster Lambert 
was elected president in succession to 
L. W. Baldwin. Arthur J. Gaines, 
manager, was reelected secretary. 
David L. Grey is the treasurer. 


Ss. L. C. 





Zandonai Composing Two Operas 

Riccardo Zandonai is working simul- 
taneously on the composition of two 
operas. One score, “La Farsa Amo- 
rosa,” is a comedy in three acts. The 
other, a one-act tragedy, bears the title 
of “La Partita.” Both libretti are by 
Arturo Rossato. 
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The Lines Are Drawn Between Composers 
and Broadcasters 


EXT month will reveal the most important 
N arrangement between the American Society 
of Composers, Authors and Publishers and the 
broadcasting interests of this country that has 
yet been concluded. 

The American Society, which acts as collector 
of royalty for performing rights under our gov- 
ernment’s copyright law that provides for the pay- 
ment of royalty for the public use for profit of 
copyright music, maintains that the amount paid 
it at the present time by the broadcasters is one 
both inequitable and insufficient. Controlling as 
it does the copyrighted music, both popular and 
standard, of the leading composers of this coun- 
try, and acting for many of the foreign societies 
of similar character, the American Society has 
expressed itself as unwilling to continue its cur- 
rent arrangement with the radio interests. 

Music, conceded by the broadcasters to be some 
eighty-six per cent of their business, is shown to 
be the very life of broadcasting, without which 
no broadcasting station could be successfully 
maintained. They could, to be sure, broadcast the 
music of the dead masters, and music which has 
passed into the public domain, that is, after the 
expiration of its copyright, but this is not the 
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music required for commercially sponsored pro- 
grams, as by far the greater part of them are con- 
cerned with the popular music of the day. And 
as these programs are the lucrative ones for the 
broadcasters, their position, without the Ameri- 
can Society’s permission to broadcast, is seen to be 
a difficult, if not an impossible, one. 

The American Society, acting in the interests 
of the composers, authors and publishers who 
comprise its membership, holds that the United 
States copyright law insures it the right to for- 
bid the use by radio of this music, unless the 
broadcasters will pay for such permission a fee 
commensurate with the part that the use of this 
music plays in the activity, and in the resulting 
revenue, of the radio stations. 

In this, the American Society is supported by 
the fact that the revenue of radio stations, 
through the sale of radio time for commercial 
broadcasting hours, has greatly increased, where- 
as the revenue from the sale of sheet music in 
recent years has been greatly decreased as a re- 
sult of radio’s constant performance of the com- 
posers’ output. The time has come, it maintains, 
when a popular song “hit”: has a small sale, com- 
pared to the million or more copies which used 
to be sold of such a composition; that the com- 
poser of popular songs is today unable to reap 
his reward from the sale of his music and must, 
therefore, receive adequate compensation from 
the permission which is granted under the copy- 
right law to use his music for public performance 
for profit. 

The broadcasters are unwilling to pay more. 
The American Society insists that unless they 
do, it will forbid them to broadcast the music 
over which it has jurisdiction, which is, in a 
word, the music required for the conduct of radio 
in this country today. The lines are drawn. 

Will the composer receive just payment for his 
work? Will the author be remunerated for the 
creation of song texts? Will radio recognize, by 
meeting the American Society’s demands, that the 
composers who write the music are as worthy of 
their hire as are the performers who broadcast 
the music? 
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International 


An Interlude in Hollywood Bowl: Sir Hamilton 

Harty (Left) Welcomes Mrs. Leonora Armsby of 

San Francisco; Ruggiero Ricci, Featured Soloist, 

and Mishel Piastro, Concertmaster of the New 

York Philharmonic-Symphony, With Whom Mas- 
ter Ricci Is Now Studying 


Schipa—For the benefit of the Maison des 
Compositeurs in Paris, Tito Schipa was soloist 
at a gala concert given recently in the Grand 
Opera House in that city. 

Llubera— Known professionally as Lina Llubera. 
Mme. Serge Prokofieff was soloist with orchestra 
in Paris, recently, in the first performance of her 
husband’s new work. “The Ugly Duckling.” 

Franc-Nohain—A recent appointment as com- 
mander of the Legion of Honor is Franc-Nohain, 
author of the libretto of Ravel’s “L’Heure Espag- 
nole.” 

Homer—Among musicians to receive honors at 
university commencement exercises, was Louise 
Homer who had the degree of Doctor of Music 
bestowed upon her by Russell Sage College. 

Austral—Following her appearance at a 
Celebrity Concert in Albert Hall in honor of the 
birthday of Queen Mary, Florence Austral was 
received by King George and Queen Mary and 
Princess Mary. 

Rouché—By a decree of the French Govern- 
ment, Jacques Rouché, who has been director of 
the Paris Opéra for a number of years, has been 
reappointed for a term of seven years beginning 
next February. 

Meisle—At a recent board meeting of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs in Washington, 
D. C., honorary membership in the Federation 
was bestowed upon Kathryn Meisle, contralto, “in 
recognition of her outstanding work and brilliant 
career as an American artist.” 

Branscombe—Formerly head of the piano de- 
partment of Whitman College, Walla Walla, 
Washington, Gena Branscombe, composer, was 
awarded the honorary degree of Master of Arts 
by that institution, during her recent visit to the 
West Coast, in recognition of her services in the 
cause of American art. 

Baum—Another example of a professional mu 
sician who forsook music for other fields is Vicki 
Baum, whose “Grand Hotel” has won popularity 
as a novel, a play and a motion picture. Mme 
Baum began playing the harp in public at the 
age of eleven, toured Central Europe for a num 
ber of years and played in a symphony orchestra 
but gave up music altogether wleen she achieved 
success in literature. 
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What They Read Twenty Years Ago 


in Musica, America for August, 1912 


QUINCY OPENS SHELL 


Bandstand Is Built by Unemployed in 
Massachusetts Centre 
Quincy, Mass., Aug. 10.—An out- 
door shell for band concerts built by 
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Virtue Does Pay! 

The will of William G. Fischer, 
author of many hymns, divides an 
estate of more than $100,000 to 
his sons and daughters. 

<1912<: 
And Still Going Strong 

(London) Of the new “finds” 
the tenor Martinelli seems the 
most promising. 


the unemployed of the city, was dedi- 
cated by Mayor Thomas J. McGrath 
recently. The idea of the shell origi- 
nated with Walter Smith, conductor of 
the Jenny Band, which gave a pro- 
gram with Edwin Franko Goldman as 
guest conductor. Marjorie Moody was 
guest soloist. William K. Embleton 
and John F. Scott were respectively 
chairman and secretary of the Em- 
ployment Service Bureau, which pro- 
vided the workmen through contribu- 


1912 tions received from residents. 
Yet We Pay Foreign Ones Big Fees Situated in Merrymount Park, the 
(Headline) COMMERCIAL- bandstand occupies a site of historic 


ISM ONE CAUSE OF 
DEARTH OF GREAT AMER- 
ICAN TENORS. 

<1912<> 


The Listeners’ Endurance? 
A piano player in South Africa, 
seeking to break all records for 
endurance, recently completed sev- 
enty-four hours of uninterrupted 
piano playing. 
<:1912< 
Those Poor Composers! 

Neither Strauss nor Puccini 
can claim the distinction of being 
the wealthiest living composer. It 





At Bayreuth, Twenty Years Ago, Dr. Hans Richter (Left), Who Opened the 


Series, Conducting ' '‘Meistersinger,” 


and Dr. Carl Muck (Centre), Who Fol- 


lowed, the Next Day, with "Parsifal," Discuss Prospects for the Season with a 
Friend before the Entrance to the Festival Theatre 






























































interest, as it is near the spot where 
Captain Wollaston made the first land- 
ing in Quincy and where “Tom” Morton 
held revels. Guests announced to ap- 
pear have included Frank Simmonds 
and George Sawyer Dunham, con- 
ductors, and Claire Maentz and Mar- 
guerite Porter, vocalists. 
Ww. jn 





International Bruckner Festival to Be 
Held in Vienna 

The second International Bruckner 

Festival is to be held in Vienna from 

Oct. 19 to 23 under the auspices of the 

International Bruckner Society. Un- 

familiar choral and orchestral works 











n is Franz Lehar. “The Merry eneaeesenenenninenannamants " by Bruckner will be given 
boss Merged pena FY 3 “NOON ORGAN RECITALS GIVEN IN CARNEGIE HALL One program will include the first 
" while his most productive source Dr. Alexander D. Richardson, who will Public performance of the original ver- 
4 of income just now, “The Count Free Series for Workers Inaugurated by be the organist for the entire series, S'0" of the Ninth Symphony by the 
, ot Laamcoe* had 1714 oar Owners of Building—Programs addresses were made by Dr. Frederick Vienna Philharmonic under the baton 
formances last winter in Germany Broadcast Keppel, president of the Carnegie Cor- Of Clemens Krauss. At a memorial 
pro , P a . poration, and by Dr. Harry Emerson ‘service in the former Imperial Chapel 
- 1912 For the first time in its history, Car- Fosdick, pastor of the Riverside Church. i” memory of the late Franz Schalk, 
t Cruel Only to Be Kind? negie Hall was opened for free concerts The recitals are broadcast over WOR. who was honorary president of the so- 
d ] ; when a series of midday organ recitals ciety, the Requiem will have its first 
Dr. Bonnier of Paris announces was begun on July 25. These recitals hearing. The remaining lists will con- 
7 that to prevent nervousness when have been instituted by Robert E. Si- Society of American Musicians Chooses _ sist of an orchestral concert, an evening 
a appearing in public, all that ts mon, president of the corporation which Directors of chamber music and a program in the 
_ auuiiie co is to run a red-hot owns the building, in order to give Cuicaco, Aug. 10.—The Society of Cathedral of St. Stefan. 
gvcord: Ronda and cauterise workers in the neighborhood a place American Musicians ended its monthly . 
1- pa where they may rest and relax under meetings for the season with a dinner _ Seeks De Reszké Data 
n, areca agreeable conditions during half of the and an intimate piano recital by Ru- To the Editor of Musica, America: 
7 ’Stoo Much! noon lunch hour. They will be given dolph Ganz. President Harold B. [ am collecting material for a biogra- 
(Headline) COSTS NEW daily excepting Saturday and Sunday, Maryott and Vice-President Van Dusen phy of Jean and Edouard de Reszké, 
at YORK $15,000,000 A YEAR from 12.30 to 1 o'clock. were reelected. Directors are Helen and should appreciate any information 
se FOR MUSIC. At the opening recital, besides the Lawrence, Robert MacDonald, Vitaly which your readers could give me. 
te 1912—> musical program which was given by Schnee, Daisy Waller Stephen and I am particularly anxious to see let- 
Howard Wells. ters and to have first-hand accounts of 
" incidents and anecdotes that would 
“— enhance the interest and the value of 
ae INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART D. M. Swarthout Is Made Doctor of this biography. Let me stress the point 
a of the Music that no reference or bit of information, 
‘ age ap py ore M. no recollection of impressions, no mat- 
Swarthout, dean of the School of Fine ter how slight it may seem to the 
-? JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC —_ nt the = of Kansas, was__ holder, will be without its importance 
! 1onored at the june commencement’ to me. 
— FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean, 120 Claremont Avenue, New York, N. Y. exercises of Illinois Wesleyan Uni- All material sent me will be most 
‘ A Sdeeel See Gooleus Gindents AS Reendinn Moderate Tuition Fees versity at Bloomington, Ill, on which respectfully treated and will be re- 
"a occasion the degree of Doctor of Music turned promptly. 
of SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT was conferred upon him. ; CLARA M. LEISER. 
va 26 Grove Street, New York. 
, A new four-year course for the training of Supervisors of Music in Public Schools leading 
Hin Sa the Disnes tf Diabetes of Me Chaat Catalogue cukt on seqiest. Eastman School Receives Bequest of mae 
het $2,500,000 from Founder Credit to Ferroud 
Rocuester, N. Y.—The will of the A communication from Paul Lan- 
Re- late George Eastman disposed of an dormy, distinguished French musicolo- 
la. estate valued at $20,000,000. About 8st, whose article on Florent Schmitt 
alin $12,500,000 of this sum was left to the @ppeared in a recent issue of Musica 
rts aefSacs ndliTROPMOnTAN University of Rochester. A fund esti- AMERICA, states that he desires to woe 
the qU an a hae = mated at $2,500,000 was bequeathed to credit to his colleague, P. O. Ferroud, 
thie an New York City the Eastman School of Music, without Young composer and writer, for the val- 
PIAN restriction as to the use of principal uable assistance which he found in M. 
a or income. Ferroud’s book, “Autour de Florent 
‘eki Schmitt.” : 
rity 
an Daughter Born to Mr. and Mrs. Leon Buenos Aires Applauds Lily Pons 
the JOHN McCORMACK D. F. name Barzin Buenos Arres, Aug. 1.—An ovation 
am 113 we S7th Street mer wp ne of the aa such as is seldom seen in the Colon 
tra W YORK tional Orchestral Association, and Mrs. Opera was accorded Lily Pons at her 
wed EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist Steinway Piano Barzin announce the birth of a daugh- pearaitntre here on July 26 in the title 
ter, on July 9, at Woodstock, N. Y. role of “Lucia di Lammermoor.” 
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Counting the Physical Price Paid by Musicians 


Dr. Kurt Singer Writes 
Penetrating Book on Bio- 
logical and Psychological 
Aspects of Artistic 
Careers — Characteristics 
of Professional Individuals 
Outlined and Explained. 


Dr. Jacob Kwalwasser, noted for his research 
along scientific lines in relation to art, is Pro- 
fessor of Music Education at Syracuse Univer- 
sity. An article from his pen, “Charting the 
Life Span of the Professional Musician,” ap- 
peared in MUSICAL AMERICA for February 
25, 1932.—Editor MUSICAL AMERICA. 


By Dr. Jacop KWALWASSER 


"THE imputation that all useful and 
beneficial activities known to man- 
kind may be accompanied by potentially 
harmful and injurious results may be 
made without fear of contradiction. 
Musical therapeutics has been recog- 
nized and practiced by the medical pro- 
fession for some time. Music regener- 
ates and stimulates the melancholy and 
depressed. It subdues and relaxes the 
hilarious and the  super-energized. 
Medical journals have devoted con- 
siderable space to melotherapy; the art 
of healing with the aid of music. 

But to my best knowledge, no one 
has attempted, as yet, to reveal or 
measure the price that the musician 
pays in the professional pursuit of 
music. This is one of the problems that 
Dr. Kurt Singer, a prolific writer on 
musical and medical matters, a physi- 
cian, and former intendant of the Ber- 
lin Municipal Opera, assigns himself in 
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this novel work, “Diseases of the 
Musical Profession,” translated from 
the German by Wladimir Lakond 
(New York: Greenberg). 

In order to understand completely 
the status of the musician, the author 
presents a few basic biological and 
psychological considerations. The struc- 
ture of the individual or organism de- 
termines its function. The individual 
seeks some type of work in a sphere 
that is pleasant to itself. In the choice 
of any profession, the intellectual and 
physical constitution of the individual 
is the most important factor. The 
author shows us that the athletic type 
is virtually unrepresented among mu- 


sicians of superior talent. These bril- 
liant musicians are _ constitutionally 
weak. Upon them fall enormous 


physical and mental burdens. Continu- 
ous overtaxation in music creation and 
interpretation makes the profession a 
menace to the constitution of individu- 
als so encumbered. On the other hand, 
the individual of average talent is not 
so likely to exhaust himself, for he pre- 
serves his physical comfort and main- 
tains a better balance between energy- 
absorption and energy-production. 


Chapter on Nervousness 

A most intriguing chapter of the 
book is devoted to “Nervousness.” 
After discussing the inadequacy of the 
term and classifying nervous disorders 
under two large divisions; namely, the 
psychotic (mental disease) and the 
functional-neurotic (nervousness due to 
physical or organic conditions), Dr. 
Singer gives us a splendid characteri- 
zation of the professional musician. 





——— fo a 
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Dr. Kurt Singer, Author of “Diseases 
of the Musical Profession" 


“In order to play music, to live in 
music and to become engrossed in its 
technique, its essence, its forms and its 
ideas, one needs an especially attentive, 
impressionable, sensitive nervous sys- 
tem. Hence the musician himself is 
already a nervous person. Continuous 
irritation through tone stimuli from 
without, through still unbroken provo- 
cations of fantasy and inner formation, 
constantly increase the physiological 
tension of the brain and of the nerves 
or organs dependent on it. 

“An enormous reduction of nervous 
matter and a gigantic process of trans- 
plantation in the cells of the cerebral 
cortex takes place. Vasomotor disor- 
ders appear; the heart throbs quickly 
and forces the breath to still faster 
puffs, the face turns red, the skin 
becomes moist, the eyes glimmer, sen- 
sations of fear and dizziness overtake 
the individual and memory may be 
obliterated. 

“All of these symptoms, increased 
irritability, quick fatigue, organic in- 
dispositions, ill-humor, headaches, trem- 
bling, insomnia, and memory failure 
are conditioned through a disturbance 
of the energy capacity in the constitu- 
tion. The balance between the absorp- 
tion and the release of power is not 
adapted to the individual physical 
structure.” 


Causal Relationship 


These causes and symptoms of dis- 
ease constitute but a small section of 
the text, which is nevertheless a most 
significant section. This section, with 
its tenable logic, may help to upset some 
prevalent ideas concerning cause and 
effect. If this brilliant text does nothing 
more than establish the truth of this 
relationship, it will be a contribution 
to knowledge of no mean importance. 

The causal relationship to which I 
refer may be stated bluntly as follows: 
music is not responsible for the consti- 
tutional disorders of the music profes- 
sion; music merely attracts these indi- 
viduals and reveals their weaknesses. 
In other words, music does not produce 
disorders, but merely exposes them. 
These disorders, potential or prevail- 
ing, are by nature hereditary weak- 
nesses, and would reveal themselves 
regardless of the profession of the 
individual. 

But there are avenues of investiga- 
tion with which the book does not con- 
cern itself. The work would be vali- 
dated and strengthened by statistical 
studies of some of the following prob- 








lems, which I shall enumerate without 
any comment. 
What is the life expectancy of the 


professional musician? How does it 
compare with that of other profes- 
sional groups? To what diseases do 
the professional musicians succumb? 
Are these diseases of the so-called 
degenerative variety? How do pro- 
fessional musicians compare with other 
professional groups in _ regard to 
weight, height and chest ratios? How 
do professional musicians compare with 
other groups in regard to metabolism 
measurements? The answer to these 
and similar questions might help fur- 
ther to establish the thesis which 
underlies this dissertation on causes 
and symptoms of disease. 


Methods of Treatment 


The bulk of the book is devoted to 
methods of treating disease. Chapters 
are devoted to occupation-neuroses ; 
the less common disorders of profes- 
sional activity through disease changes 
in internal organs, eyes, ears, tongue, 
skin, lungs and heart; vocal diseases; 
the treatment of nervousness and ex- 
treme psychic states; and diseases of 
the motive apparatus. These I pass 
over with little comment. They con- 
tain valuable information on musical 
ailments. It is axiomatic that only he 
who can diagnose can treat. 

Understanding the true nature of the 
musician as Dr. Singer does, he under- 
takes not only the task of correcting 
existing diseases, but the task of pre- 
venting the appearance of diseases. 
These chapters reveal him to be a most 
sympathetic and understanding physi- 
cian, vitally concerned with the health 
of the professional musician and a 
genuine music enthusiast as well. 





Forty Thousand Attend Lawn Party in 
Baltimore 

Ba.TimorE, Aug. 10.—Forty thou- 
sand guests were attracted to Druid 
Hill Park on the evening of July 20 
for the musical lawn party given under 
the direction of Frederick R. Huber, 
municipal director of music, in co- 
operation with the Park Board. Massed 
bands of 100 players took part in the 
program, which included soprano solos 
by Harriet Colston, community sing- 
ing under the guidance of Kenneth S. 
Clark, trumpet solos by Charles Yukl 
and moving pictures. Band numbers 
were conducted by Robert V. Lan- 
singer, leader of the Municipal Band, 
and John Magez, who leads the Park 
Band. 





Kreisler to Give Three Recitals in 
New York 

Three New York recitals will be 
given in the 1932-33 season by Fritz 
Kreisler, whose tour is to open in 
Greenwich on Oct. 17. 

The composition of an operetta with 
the Empress Elisabeth of Austria as its 
heroine now engages Mr. Kreisler’s at- 
tention. The title is “Lissy.” Mr. 
Kreisler is to conduct the premiere in 
Vienna, when the leading role will be 
sung by Paola Wessell. 





New York String Quartet Plays at 
Columbia University 

The New York String Quartet, Ot- 
tokar Cadek and Jaroslav Siskovsky, 
violins ; Ludvik Schwab, viola, and Mil- 
ton Prinz ’cello, was heard in its tenth 
concert at Columbia University on the 
evening of July 18. The program in- 
cluded a Quartet in D Major by Haydn, 
“La Oracion del Torero” by Turina, 
and a quartet in D Major by Borodin. 
Shortly after the concert the quartet 
left for its summer camp on Lake 
Champlain. 
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Harty Opens San Francisco 
Series—New Chamber 
Music Group 


GAN FRANCISCO, Aug. 10.—The 
colorful pageantry of the prevailing 
Shrine convention cannot dim the ex- 
traordinarily brilliant artistic results of 
Bernardino Molinari’s work as guest 
conductor for the San Francisco Sym- 
phony’s summer concerts in the Wood- 
land Theatre at Hillsborough. On 
July 10 Molinari presented a program 
which included a Corelli Suite for 
strings, Beethoven’s First Symphony, 
Strauss’s “Don Juan,” Sibelius’s “Valse 
Triste,” the Scherzo from Tchaikov- 
sky’s Fourth Symphony and Berlioz’s 
Hungarian March. A fortnight later 
he gave the Haydn G Major Sym- 
phony, No. 13, Tchaikovsky’s “Andante 
Cantabile,” Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” Scherzo, and Wag- 
ner’s “Lohrengrin” Prelude and “Tann- 
hauser” Overture; also the Franck 
Symphonic Variations for piano and 
orchestra with Agnes Clark as soloist. 

The conductor succeeded in securing 
a performance distinguished for its 
finesse and clarity. The San Fran- 
cisco Symphony has never played bet- 
ter. Few have ever heard it play as 
well. 


Harty Opens Series 

The Summer Symphony Association 
began its current season in the Exposi- 
tion Auditorium on Aug. 4 with Sir 
Hamilton Harty as guest conductor. 
He impressed the audience by the poise, 
clarity, and calm precision of his read- 
ings of standard numbers and by the 
humor and Puckish grace of his own 
“Reel” from “An Irish Symphony” as 
well as the idiomatic charm of his set- 
ting of the “Londonderry Air.” 

The orchestra played with marked 
care, giving an accurate and clear pres- 
entation of Brahms’s First Symphony 
and numbers by Berlioz, Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, Liadoff, Tchaikovsky and Liszt. 

Sir Hamilton will conduct the second 
concert on Aug. 11, and will be followed 
in this series by Bernardino Molinari. 
Mishel Piastro, with Ruggiero Ricci as 
soloist, and Alfred Hertz will lead one 
concert each. 


New Chamber Music Group 


The initial presentation by Gastone 
Usigli of his San Francisco Chamber 
Symphony drew an exceptionally large 
audience to the Tivoli Theatre on July 
19. The objects of the new group in- 
clude the presentation of works by 
native composers, and the featuring of 
resident soloists. 

The program for its first concert was 
more symphonic than a fifty-piece co- 
operative orchestra might seem to 
justify, including Brahms’s “Tragic 
Overture,” Wagner’s “Siegfried Idyll,” 
the Overture to Lalo’s “Le Roi d’Ys,” 
Beethoven’s E Flat Major Piano Con- 
certo with Ernst Bacon as soloist, and 
Puccini and Rimsky-Korsakoff arias 
with Helene Bourskaya as soloist. 

With Sascha Wolas as_ concert- 
master and a_ sufficient number of 
routined orchestral players to stabilize 
the ensemble work, Usigili has been 
working for many weeks with this in- 
strumental group and seems to be 
achieving admirable results. As guest 
conductor with the San Francisco 
Symphony he has upon more than one 
occasion demonstrated his competency 
with the baton. 

The concert was made possible 
through the assistance of the following 
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MOLINARI HAILED IN HILLSBOROUGH 


group of music lovers: Mrs. Morse 
Erskine, Dr. and Mrs. Charles Gurchot, 
Noel Sullivan, Mrs. Marcus Koshland, 
Mrs. George Cameron, Mrs. Mortimer 
Fleishhacker, Jr., Lillian Remillard, 
Mr. and Mrs. Armando Pedrini, Gioac- 
chino Pisani and the San Francisco 
Symphony Association. 


Orchestra Plans Encouraging 


The affairs of the San Francisco 
Symphony have taken a rather encour- 
aging turn and the season will open in 
November instead of in January as 
was previously intimated. The con- 
certs will be given in the new War 
Memorial Opera House and the season 
will be for a minimum of ten weeks, 
plus as many weeks as the manage- 
ment can finance. Naoum Blinder’s 
engagement as concertmaster has been 
officially confirmed. 

Maryory M. FIsHer 





LODGE PLANS FESTIVAL 


Loyal Order of Moose to Hold Music 
Festival in Cleveland 
CLEVELAND, Aug. 10.—A music fes- 
tival will be held during the week of 
Aug. 21, in connection with the forty- 
fourth international convention of the 
Loyal Order of Moose. Many choirs 
will take part in the competitions. 
Joseph A. Jenkins is the director of 
the festival. The Hon. James J. Davis, 
United States Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, is the honorary president. 
“Elijah” will be given in dramatized 
form by a chorus of 500 and a choir of 
children. The Cleveland Stadium and 
Auditorium have been engaged. 








Nikolai Sokoloff to Sponsor Chamber 
Music Concerts in Connecticut 


Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, who is summering 
in Westport, has arranged a series of 
three chamber music concerts to take 
place in his barn studio near Weston 
for a subscription audience of about 150. 
The first, planned for Aug. 12, was to 
be a program of Mozart, Debussy and 
Brahms quartets by the Gordon String 
Quartet; the second, Aug. 26, will fea- 
ture Ivan Ivantzoff, tenor, and Sascha 
Gorodnitzki, pianist; and for the third, 
Sept. 9, the Gordon group will again 
play, with a pianist to be announced. 





Chopin Competition in Warsaw Draws 
Many Contestants 

Warsaw, Aug. 1.—Two prizes of 

$561 and $336 respectively, were 

awarded at the international Chopin 


competition held here recently. Imre 
Ungar, twenty-three-year-old blind 
Hungarian pianist, and Alexander 


Uninzky, twenty-four-year-old Russian 
resident of Paris, were the recipients. 
The competition, which was organized 
by the Warsaw Chopin Academy of 
Music, drew contestants from many 
countries. Prizes were awarded for the 
finest Chopin interpretations. 





Chicago Bohemians Choose Officers 

Cuicaco, Aug. 10.—At the annual 
meeting of the Bohemians, held at the 
Great Northern Hotel recently, the 
following officers were elected: Hon- 
orary presiderit, Frederick A. Stock; 
president, Herbert Witherspoon; first 
vice-president, Rudolph Ganz; second 
vice-president, Felix Borowski; third 
vice-president, Rossetter G. Cole; re- 
cording secretary, Donald Malin; corre- 
sponding secretary and treasurer, Marx 
E. Oberndorfer. The board of gover- 


nors includes Allen Spencer, Maurice 
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E TURNING 

from a trip to 
Europe, Marks Le- 
vine of NBC Art- 
ists Service reports 
that while the mu- 
sicians he met were 
avowedly taking 
vacations, thev 
were in fact think- 
ing a great deal 
about the approach- 
ing season. 

Guy Maier, pian- 
ist, whom Mr. Le- 
vine saw in Berlin, 
had just returned 
from Majorca 
where he had gath- 
ered new material 
about Chopin for use in his “Musical 
Travelogues.” Prior to that, Mr. Maier 
had visited Grieg’s widow in Norway, 
gleaning from her some interesting side- 
lights on the composer’s life. In Ber- 
lin also Mr. Levine met Arthur Schna- 
bel, pianist, Emanuel Feuermann, ‘cellist, 
Poldi Mildner, youthful pianist, and 
Marcel Wittrisch, tenor of the Berlin 
State Opera—all of whom plan to visit 
the United States shortly. 

In Baden-Baden Mr. Levine found 
Dusolina Giannini deep in the prepara- 
tion of “Carmen” which she will sing 
for the first time in Germany in Octo- 
ber—in either Karlsruhe or Hamburg— 
and later in the spring at the Berlin 
State Opera. 

The Heidelberg Student Chorus 
honored Mr. Levine with a special con- 
cert upon his arrival at Heidelberg, and 
negotiations are now under way for the 
appearance in the United States of this 
chorus under the leadership of Prof. 
Hermann Poppen. In Paris S. Hurok 
told Mr. Levine that he had made plans 
for the Sakharoffs, Russian dancers, to 
make an American tour. 

Conchita Supervia, Spanish prima 
donna, arriving in England after two 
concerts in Paris, entertained Mr. Le- 
vine at her country home, “Timbers,” in 
Rustington, and discussed with him her 
project for a gala season of opera at the 
Theatre Sarah Bernhardt, where she 
will sing “La Perichole.” Later, Mme. 
Supervia will return to America for her 
second concert tour. She will complete 
next season with a tour of Spain, ap- 
pearing in both opera and concert. 

In spite of depression and _ political 
unrest, music continues to flourish in 
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Rosenfeld, J. Lewis Browne, the Rev. 
Eugene J. O’Malley, Richard Czerwon- 
ky, Dudley Buck, Walter Stults and 
Vitaly Schnee. 





“Music Through the Ages” 


Under the general title of “Music 
Through the Ages,” a series of pro- 
grams will be held in the Barbizon- 
Plaza Concert Hall under the manage- 
ment of Helen M. Fowles. The list is 
as follows: 

Marion Bauer, “The Beginnings of 
Music,” Sept. 28; Ernest Fowles, “The 
Sister Arts,” Oct. 12; Dr. E. H. Fel- 
lowes, “The ‘Ayres,’” Oct. 26; Basil 
Gauntlett, concert of music by Brahms, 
Chopin and Liszt, Nov. 9; Dr. Fel- 
lowes, “The English Madrigal,” Nov. 
23; Mr. Fowles, “Bach: His Contribu- 
tion to Music and to Mankind,” Dec. 7; 
Miss Bauer, “The Twentieth Century in 
Music,” Dec. 21; Mr. Gauntlett, concert 
of music by Schubert, Brahms, Rach- 
maninoff, Chopin and Gauntlett, Jan. 
11. 





The Heidelberg Student Chorus Ser- 

enades Marks Levine. From the Left: 

Karl Irdmann, Mannheim Concert 

Manager; Mr. and Mrs. Levine and 
Prof. Hermann Poppen 





Dusolina Giannini Thinks of "Carmen" 
as She Strolls in Baden-Baden 


Germany as in no other country, ac- 
cording to Mr. Levine. Concerts, operas 
and festivals there are well attended. 
The country is poor, he says, and the 
people have come to the point where 
they are making a fad of poverty, but 
music is so ingrained as a necessity in 
Germany that it is almost the last thing 
the people give up. 


Fort Worth Observes Bicentennial of 
Washington 

Fort Wortu, Tex.—As a climax to 
Music Week, the Washington Bicen- 
tennial Committee, Judge T. Erskin 
Williams, chairman, sponsored the pro- 
duction of the choral ode “Song of 
Faith” by John Alden Carpenter, writ- 
ten especially for the bicentennial; and 
the cantata “Washington” by R. Deane 
Shure, with text by Edward C. Potter. 
The performance was given in the 
stadium of Texas Christian Univer- 
sity. More than 600 participants in- 
cluded a chorus of 350, the Fort Worth 
Symphony and 250 performers in a 
pageant accompanying “Washington.” 
An audience of more than 12,000 wit- 
nessed the performance. 

The choral numbers were sung under 
the baton of Sam S. Losh. The 
pageant was designed and executed by 
Helen Murphy of the physical educa- 
tion department of the university. The 
symphony, under Brooks Morris, 
played Victor MHerbert’s “American 
Fantasy.” R. W. 
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DETROIT IN SYMPHONY CAMPAIGN 


Festival Week Will Bring 
Ticket Sale and Free 
Concerts 


Derroit, Aug. 10.—An all-inclusive 
Symphony Festival Week in which 
every effort will be made to sell season 
tickets and as many advance single 
tickets as possible, will be held by the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra during the 
week of Sept. 26. 

Plans for the undertaking, the most 
extensive pre-season activity in the in- 
terest of ticket selling ever attempted 
here, were discussed on July 26, at the 
home of Mrs. John S. Newberry, presi- 
dent of the Detroit Symphony Society. 
Approximately sixty-five members of 
the Women’s Association to the De- 
troit Symphony Orchestra, including 
forty committee chairmen, attended the 
meeting and the buffet supper which 
followed. Murray G. Paterson, man- 
ager of the orchestra, told the women 
that the purpose of the week would not 
be to solicit money, but to sell tickets 
for the concerts of the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

During the festival week which pre- 
cedes the regular opening of the or- 
chestral season, the orchestra will be 
heard each day over the radio. Speak- 
ers will give short talks. It is planned 
also to give four free evening concerts 
to emphasize the fact that it is Sym- 
phony Week and that Detroiters are 
planning to back their orchestra by at- 
tendance at the concerts. 

The first four days of the week will 
be given over to a general canvass cam- 
paign. On Sept. 29, it is likely that the 
entire organization will combine efforts 


in a downtown “tag day” in which 
twenty-five cents, fifty cents and $1 tags 
will be seld, each entitling the buyer to 
attend some concert given during the 
season. 

Several new plans have been com- 
pleted. The Saturday night “pop” con- 
certs have been arranged-in two groups 
of twelve programs, with a special price 
for each series. For the first time, the 
downstairs section will be reserved at 
fifty cents a seat, while upstairs seats 
will be sold at the general admission 
price of twenty-five cents. 

The sixteen pairs of subscription con- 
certs will take place on the usual Thurs- 
day nights and Friday afternoons. 

HERMAN WISE 





League of Composers Is Preparing 
Features for Anniversary 

The League of Composers is plan- 
ning a series of special events for its 
tenth anniversary season. A feature 
will be a “review” concert with a pro- 
gram made up of successes in new 
music presented by the League during 
the last nine years. Ten outstanding 
composers of Europe and America 
have been commissioned to write anni- 
versary works to be performed at other 
concerts throughout next season. 

A series of programs will be given 
in affiliation with the Worcester Art 
Museum. New Music, the _League’s 
publication, will print a special series 
of anniversary articles. The organiza- 
tion is to present a series of programs 
at the Chicago Exposition in 1933. 

The League’s collection of some 500 
modern scores has been made available 
for reference to the general public at 
the New York Public Library at 121 
East Fifty-eighth Street. 
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Cycle of Love Songs 
Has Been Completed 
by Woman Composer 





Eleanor Everest Freer, American Com- 
poser, Active in the Production of 


New Works 


Cuicaco, Aug. 10.—Eleanor Everest 
Freer has completed the sixth and final 
number of a “Love Song Cycle,” to 
poems of Edith Rockefeller McCormick. 
Other recent activities of Mrs. Freer 
have included a translation into French 
of Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s “Son- 
nets from the Portuguese,” which will 
be shortly published in a new edition of 
Mrs. Freer’s vocal settings of these 
poems. 

A suite from Mrs. Freer’s opera, “A 
Legend of Spain,” was scheduled for 
performance on July 29 with Cavallo’s 
Symphonic Band, which gives weekly 
concerts in Grant Park. Last season a 
number of her compositions were played 
by George Dasch’s Little Symphony. 

M. M. 





German Artists Appointed to Faculty 
Posts 

Beruin, Aug. 1.—Emil von Sauer, 
noted pianist, has accepted the direc- 
torship of a special master class at the 
State Academy of Music in Vienna. 
Helene Wildbrunn, Wagnerian 
soprano, has been appointed as a pro- 
fessor at the same institution. 

Carl Clewing has been chosen as 
head of the department of anatomy, 
physiology and hygiene of the vocal 
organs at the State Academy of Music 
in Berlin, to replace the late Professor 
Schaefer. A year ago, Professor Clew- 
ing opened a research institute for 
practical phonetics in Berlin. He em- 
ploys the microphone, gramophone and 
other mechanical means as pedagogical 
aids with a special eye to the exigencies 
of diction in the mechanical reproduc- 
tion of the human voice. GG. bE C. 





Ilya Bronson, ’Cellist, Lectures and 
Conducts at Mondsee 

Announcement is made by Katherine 
Buford Peeples, president of the 
Austro-American International Con- 
servatory of Music and Fine Arts, 
which opened its fourth season at 
Mondsee, Austria, on July 4, that Ilya 
Bronson, first ’cellist of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic, is there as a lecturer 
and organizer of an orchestra. Artur 
Rodzinski, conductor of the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic, was announced to 
visit the conservatory. He has been 
a patron of the institution from the be- 
ginning. 


RECITALS AT OBERLIN 





Conservatory Students Give Programs 
of Much Merit 


OperRLin, Aug. 10.—A recent pro- 
gram given by the school music depart- 
ment of Oberlin Conservatory was made 
up, with one exception, of numbers ar- 
ranged and conducted by students. This 
exception was Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s 
cantata®“‘Peter Pan.” : 

Walter Hansen, organist of the Old 
Stone Church in Cleveland, gave a re- 
cital in Finney Chapel. Rosalie Tucker 
and Glenn King, Mus.: B., were also 
heard in organ programs. On another 
occasion Camille Nickerson, accom- 
panied by Marian Harger, sang Creole 
songs, many of which she arranged 
herself. Paul Smith, violinist, was ac- 
companied in his program by Marion 
Eberwine. Peroda Dunning, with Vir- 
ginia Harper as accompanist, gave a 
combination violin and vocal recital. A 
piano program was played by Gertrude 
Simkins. 

A junior Dalcroze Eurythmics class 
taught by Doris Portman appeared in 
Warner, and there was a_ costume 
program by the children’s department 
under Mrs. E. A. Miller. Among those 
who appeared were Beryl Ladd, Char- 
lotte Bond, Jean Stevenson, Virginia 
Wilcox, Louise Waldorf, Miriam Pea- 
body, John Toms and Caroline Boyd. 
The Conservatory Orchestra and the 
String Quartet also took part, as did 
the Oberlin College Concert Band. 





Barbizon-Plaza to Make Weekly Feature 
of. Nine o’Clock Revue 

The Nine o’Clock Revue which re- 
cently ran for three weeks in the Con- 
cert Hall of the Barbizon-Plaza was so 
well received that it will be made a 
regular Sunday night feature, beginning 
in October. 

Among those appearing were: Dr. 
Sigmund Spaeth, Gene and Kathleen 
Lockhart, Alexis Rothov, Van Lowe, 
Dorothy Kennedy, Marian Newberry, 
Gluck Sandor and Felicia Sorel with 
their Dance Centre Group, Ljubljana 
and Schubelj, Woods Miller, Rolfe Gir- 
ard, Rita Gould, Blanche Collins, Vandy 
Cape, Mary McCoy, Harold West and 
Lieth Stevens. 

An enlarged stage will be at the dis- 
posal of dancers and other groups. 





Events at Silver Bay, N. Y. 

A number of musical events are on 
the program for the conference season 
at Silver Bay on Lake George, N. Y.., 
which began June 26. The West- 
minster Choir School of Ithaca, N. Y., 
holding a summer session at Silver Bay 
for the first time under Dr. John Fin- 
ley’ Williamson from Aug. 15 to Sept. 
3, will give a musical service on Sun- 
day morning, Aug. 28 and a concert 
on the preceding night. Oscar Seagle 
and members of his musical colony at 
Schroon Lake, N. Y., are providing 
two programs. 

The programs of the Silver Bay 
Vacation Conference, from Aug 2 to 15, 
present J. Thurston Noe, organist; 
Harvey L. Woodruff, baritone and vio- 
linist, and others. 





Artists Announced for Next Season in 
Hartford 

HartrorD, Aug. 10.—The following 
artists will be heard next season on 
the Kellogg Concert Course: Yehudi 
Menuhin, Lucrezia Bori, Rosa Pon- 
selle, Vladimir Horowitz, Feodor 
Chaliapin, Sigrid Onegin, Giovanni 
Martinelli, Gregor Piatigorsky and 
Alberto Salvi. These concerts are 
given on Sunday afternoons in Bush- 
nell Memorial Hall. 
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NEW ORCHESTRA 
GAINS APPLAUSE 


Concerts Led by Altschuler 
Given Nightly Except 
on Monday 


In response to popular demand, the 
concerts by the New York Orchestra, 
Modest Altschuler, conductor, in the 
George Washington Stadium will be 
given every night excepting Monday. 
These concerts, which began on July 8, 
as reported in the July issue of Music- 
AL AMERICA, have drawn interested au- 
diences and Mr. Altschuler has given 
programs of wide variety. Several have 
been given in the auditorium of the 
George Washington High School on ac- 
count of rain. 

On July 12, the Ben Greet Players 
presented Shakespeare’s “A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream” with the Mendel- 
ssohn incidental music. This perform- 
ance was repeated by popular request 
on Aug. 2 and 3. On July 13, Charles 
Wakefield Cadman’s “Hollywood” Suite 
had its first hearing in this part of the 
country. The suite, in four movements, 
includes “Mary Pickford,” “Charlie 
Chaplin,” “To My Mother” and “Hol- 
lywood Bowl.” The music is melodic, 
the sections are well-contrasted and 
cleverly scored and won high approval 
from the audience. On the same pro- 
gram an American Rhapsody by 
Maurice Agnold had its first hearing, 
also achieving success. 

Wilma Miller, soprano, and Mischa 
Violin, violinist, were soloists on July 
19. Excerpts from “Boris Godounoft” 
adapted by Mr. Altschuler were heard 
on July 20, the soloists being Vasily 
Romakoff, baritone, and Mmes. Schbe- 
doba and Kapritzkaya. 

The following evening Charles Hau- 
biel’s Minuet from his Suite-Passecaille 
was given in place of his Symphonic 
Variations, “Karma,” which was on the 
program. Mr. Haubiel’s work de- 
lighted the ,audience. Carroll Ault, 
baritone, was soloist at the same con- 
cert. 

“Elijah” Performed 


On July 22, Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” 
was sung. Reinald Werrenrath as- 
sumed the title part. The other soloists 
were Michael Bartlett, tenor; Selma 
Johnson and Mildred Rose, sopranos; 
Harold Woodward, tenor, and Earl 
Waldo, bass. The chorus was the 
Washington Heights Oratorio Society. 

Cantor Josef Rosenblatt, tenor, and 
Samuel Gardner, violinist, were soloists 
on a program entirely by Jewish com- 
posers on July 26. Other soloists of the 
week were Devora Nadworny, contralto, 
and Mr. Violin. 

During the fifth week, beginning 
Aug. 2, besides the Shakespearean pro- 
duction, a dance program featuring 
Louise Brown and entitled “Chinoiserie” 
was given by an ensemble of 100. Part 
of the music for this production was by 
Edgar Stillman Kelley. 

Soloists for the week of Aug. 8 in- 
cluded Mr. Romakoff and Mr. Violin, 
and Victor Aller, pianist, who played 
the first movement of the Tchaikovsky 
Concerto on an all-Tchaikovsky pro- 
gram. Allen Lincoln Langley’s ar- 
rangement of Raff’s “Romantic” Suite 
and a repetition of Mr. Cadman’s “Hol- 
lywood” Suite were scheduled for per- 
formance on Aug. 11. A dance pro- 
gram by Maria Yurieva, Vesclaff Swo- 
boda and ensemble was listed for the 
following evening, and Shakespeare’s 
“Comedy of Errors” with incidental 
music arranged by Mr. Altschuler for 
Aug. 13. 
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Artists, Teachers and Students Join Josef Lhevinne and Rosina Lhevinne in 


ca 


Traveling to Salzburg 


ALZBURG was the objective point 
of a group of distinguished musi- 
cians who, attended by students, sailed 
on the Hamburg to take part in the 
famous festival and in sessions of the 
Salzburg Orchestral Academy. Josef 
Lhevinne and Rosina Lhevinne are 
seated at the left in the above picture. 
In the centre sits Captain Koch, in 


DEMONSTRATION GIVEN 
BY JUILLIARD PUPILS 


Children from Public Schools Appear 
in Varied Program—Faculty 
Artists Heard 

A demonstration of work done by 
fifty free pupils ranging in age from 
ten to sixteen years, was given at the 
Juilliard Summer School on Aug. 8. 
The groups of children were recom- 
mended by teachers in the public schools 
and none had had any previous spec- 
ialized musical training. They were 
taught piano, violin, band instruments 
and creative music and in five weeks 
made sufficient progress to play simple 
pieces besides exhibiting ability in other 
tests. Instruction was given by Mabel 
Glenn in music appreciation, Helen 
Nash in piano, Alfred E. Spouse in 
voice and Raymond Dvorak in violin. 

The summer session under the direc- 
tion of George E. Wedge closed on 
Aug. 12. More than 300 students rang- 
ing in age from thirteen to fifty-eight 
years came frome twenty-five states, 
also from Honolulu and Canada. 

Recitals were given by Hugh Porter, 
organist; James Friskin, Katherine 
Bacon, Sigismond Stojowski, John 
Erskine, Arthur Newstead and Sascha 
Gorodnitzki, pianists; Marie Romaet- 
Rosanoff, ‘cellist; Louis Persinger, 
Samuel Garner and Sascha Jacobsen, 
violinists, and Fraser Gange, baritone. 
There were also lectures by Dr. John 
Erskine and Dr. John Finley William- 


son. 








Soviet Rulers Pay Tribute to Genius of 
Moussorgsky 

To mark the fiftieth anniversary of 

the death of Moussorgsky, the Soviet 

Government is continuing its work of 


publishing the original editions of 
several of his operas. As in the 
case of “Boris,” revised versions of 
“Khovantchina” and “The Fair at 


Sorotchintzy” will be issued. 


charge of the ship, with Marianne 
Lhevinne on his right. Lewis Richards, 
a director of the academy, and Elsa 
Richards sit on the captain’s left. 
Standing at the back, fifth from the left, 
is Alexander Kisselburgh, while Michael 
Press stands at the extreme right. 
Many of the students were later to 
attend sessions at the Austro-American 
Academy in Mondsee. 


TOSCANINI CONCERTS END 


Series Includes Twelve Orchestral Pro- 
grams and Band Performances 

The series of twelve orchestral con- 
certs sponsored by the Musicians Emer- 
gency Aid and paid for from the pro- 
ceeds of the benefit concert on April 28, 
by the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony under the baton of Arturo Tos- 
canini, came to an end on Aug. 4. 

The first of the four series, which 
began on July 13, was conducted by 
Sandor Harmati, with Ivan Ivantzoff 
as tenor soloist. The second series was 
led by Theophil Wendt with Virginia 
and Mary Drane, violinists, as solosists ; 
the third was conducted by Jaffrey Har- 
ris, with Edward Weiss, pianist, and the 
fourth by Paul Eisler with Isolde von 
Bernhard, soprano. 

The concerts were given in Riverside 
Church and the auditoriums of Hunter 
College and the City College. 

Twelve free Sunday night band con- 
certs by three bands numbering forty 
players each and sponsored by the same 
fund, began on Aug. 7, in Forest Park, 
Queens, Lieut. Francis R. Sutherland, 
of the Seventh Regiment, National 
Guard, conducting. Other conductors 
are Thomas F. Shannon, veteran leader 
of the Twenty-third Regiment, Lambert 
L. Eben of the Seventy-first Regiment, 
Giovanni E. Conterno, Frank Martin 
and Paul A. Clifford. 

The concerts are also given in Wes- 
terleigh Park, Staten Island; Battery 
Park, Manhattan and Astoria Park, 
Queens. The soloists scheduled are P. 
Capodiferro and Vincent C. Buono, 
trumpeters, and Leona May Smith, 
cornetist. 








A four-volume collection of forty-two 
piano sonatas by Josef Haydn, edited 
from the original texts by Hermann 
Zilcher, has been issued by the firm of 
Breitkopf & Hartel, in commemoration 
of the composer’s bicentenary. 
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OPERAS ATTRACT 
AT STEEL PIER 


Audiences in Atlantic City 
Hear “Rigoletto” and 
“Carmen” 


ATLANTIC City, Aug. 10.—Perform- 
ances given in English by the Steel Pier 
Grand Opera Company continue to 
please the fastidious. The simplicity of 
the productions arranged by Jules Falk, 
director, are novel, the hangings which 
replace the usual settings proving effect- 
ive. 

Despite heavy rain, a large audience 
was attracted to “Rigoletto” on Aug. 7. 
Henri Elkan conducted with his habitu- 
al authority, and the cast sang splendid- 
ly. Mostyn Thomas had the title role, 
one which suited his ample voice and 
distinctive gift for acting. Louis Sher- 
man, the Duke, sang the familiar mel- 
odies with smooth tone. Amund 
Sjovik’s deep tones were hard to advan- 
tage in the part of Sparafucile. In her 
farewell appearance for the season, 
Maria Serrano assumed the character of 
Gilda with vocal skill and engaging 
manner. Bertha McGrath, Alessandro 
Angelucci and Frederick Homer com- 
pleted the cast. 

“Carmen” on July 31 had Berta Le- 
vine in the principal part, in which she 
demonstrated both her ability as a 
singer and her talent as an actress. 
Micaela was made a sympathetic role in 
the hands of Charlotte Simons, and 
Georges Trabert was happily cast as 
Don José. The Toreador was admira- 
bly impersonated by Mr. Thomas. 
Rounding out the cast were Miss Mc- 
Grath, Irma Maldonado, the Messrs 
Homer, Sjovik and Angelucci. Mr. 
Elkan conducted. 








Chicago Conservatory Acquires Faculty 
of Bush Organization 

Cuicaco, Aug. 10.—The Chicago 
Conservatory of Music, of which Loro 
Gooch is president, has acquired the en- 
tire teaching staff and officers of the 
Bush Conservatory of Music. The two 
schools, which are among the oldest col- 
leges of music in the city, will be housed 
in the Kimball Building, the present 
location of the Chicago Conservatory. 

















VALSE TRISTE 


By JEAN SIBELIUS 
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Transcribed for male voices by 
William J. Reddick with a dra- 
matic poem following the original 
program by John Alan Haughton. 
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A complimentary reference copy 
will be sent male chorus directors 
upon receipt of this announcement. 
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CONCERTS GIVEN Opera by Young Composer 
Features Cleveland's Season 


IN LOS ANGELES 


Famous Soloists Appear in 
Greek Theatre—Guild 
Halts Plans 


Los Ancetes, Aug. 10. — Efrem 
Zimbalist stopped on his way to the 
Orient to give the first program in the 
series of six Celebrity Concerts an- 
nounced for the Greek Theatre in Grif- 
fith Park. Accompanied by Theodore 
Saidenberg, he played with artistry. 

José Mojica was heard the preceding 
week in classical tenor songs and ro- 
mantic numbers. The natural beauty of 
his voice is enhanced by the ease with 
which he produces it, and his enuncia- 
tion in several languages is a model of 
what diction can be. Troy Sanders 
was his excellent accompanist. 

These concerts are arranged for Wed- 
nesday nights, when the Bowl is dark. 
The theatre is ideally located, and is 
one of the show places in Southern 
California. The of Ernes- 
tine Schumann-Heink, scheduled to fol- 
low Mr. Mojica‘s concert, has been 
postponed until Aug. 31. Reinald Wer- 
ranrath sang on Aug. 3, with Will 
Garroway at the piano. The baritone 
was in good voice, especially in early 
English and rollicking songs, and had 
many recalls. 

Theatre and Music Guild 


The ambitious plans for the Theatre 
and Music Guild of Los Angeles, Inc., 
suffered a serious handicap at the out- 
set of the season, which was announced 
to begin in the week of July 18 with a 
pot-pourri of melodies by Offenbach 
and Johann Strauss, adapted under the 
title of “The Rose of Flanders” by Emil 
Gerstenberger. The company, organ- 
ized under the leadership of Marcel G. 
Silver, was to function on a cooperative 
basis, and had rehearsed assiduously 
under the direction of Edward Royce. 
But the Actors’ Equity Association de- 
manded that the organization guarantee 
Equity wages to the chorus members. 
So far, the group has not been able 
to raise the necessary $3,000. 

A complimentary performance, how- 
ever, revealed a well-balanced cast and 
a creditable orchestra. Principal roles 
were taken by Marianne Mabee, Russell 
Moret, Helene Helne, Hedley Hall, 
David Philip Dare and May Beatty. 

Another symphonic venture is the 
series of nightly concerts given in Hol- 
lywood Gardens by some seventy-five 
unemployed musicians under the leader- 
ship of Heinrich Hammer. The pro- 
gtams are after the manner of the 
German beer gardens (without the 
beer!), and are open to the public for 
thirty cents. Capable soloists take part. 

Musical doings at the Pacific Pali. 
sades Assembly include concerts by Bi- 
anca Saroya and Dimitri Onofrei; by 
the Roth Ecclesia Singers; a quartet 
composed of Blythe Taylor Burns, 
Clemence Gifford, Howard Swan and 
John Smaliman; a Iecture-recital by 
Brace Gordon Kingsley, and a song re- 
cital by John Smalliman, baritone. 

Hat D. Crary. 


Chicage Forms Unien for Singers 
_Curcaco, Aug. 10—A union for 
singers was recently, organized here 
with a membership of seventy-five. The 
purpose is to form an organization 
similar to the Chicago Federation of 
Musicians, which is eventually to be- 
come a unit of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Mark Love was elected 
president, and Rose Warnica secretary. 





Cams, Aug. 10.—The second sea- 
/ son of summer opera at the Cleve- 
land Stadium, presented by the recently 
incorporated Laurence Productions, was 
scheduled to run from June 29 to July 
6; but unfavorable weather caused post- 
ponements, so that the series was ex- 
tended to July 10. There were per- 
formances of “Carmen,” “Aida” and 
“The Valkyrie,” in addition to the 
world premiere of “Tom-Tom,.” The 
libretto and score of the last-named 
work are by Shirley Graham, a Negro 
student at the Oberlin Conservatory. 

Dr. Ernst Lert heads the staff of the 
Laurence Productions. Laurence Hig- 
gins is co-director and president of the 
company. The conductors were Dr. 
Karl Riedel, Carlo Peroni and Clifford 
Barnes, with five assistants. 

Nearly 1,500 Cleveland residents took 
part in the chorus and ballets. The or- 
chestra numbered fifty-three, including 
seventeen members of the Cleveland Or- 
chestra. Doris Humphrey and Charles 
Weidman were the choreographers, ex- 
cept in “Tom-Tom,” in which the danc- 
ing was under the direction of Festus 
Fitzhugh, a young Negro from the 
Playhouse Settlement. 

Notable Singers Appear 

Mary Garden opened the season in 
“Carmen,” and appeared in a repetition 
of this opera on July 4. Elsa Aisen 
sang in “The Valkyrie” on July 5. Gina 
Pinnera replaced Mme. Alsen in “The 
Valkyrie” on July 8, and was heard in 
“Aida.” Jules Bledsoe made his Ameri- 
can operatic debut as Amonasro in 
“Aida.” The casts were completed by 
Alida Vane, Eleanora de Cisneros, Pearl 
Besuner, Henriette Wakefield, Edwina 
Eustis, Gladys Burns, Paul Althouse, 
Foster Miller, Mostyn Thomas, Pas- 
quale Ferrara, Fred Patton, George 
Fasnacht and a number of Cleveland 
singers. 

Miss Graham, whose research in the 
field of African music has been exten- 
sive, has utilized Negro material and 
characters in “Tom-Tom.” The first 
scene is laid in the African jungle 
“sometime before 1619,” the year in 
which slaves were first brought to the 
United States. The scene of the second 
act is the romantic South in slavery 
days. The third act moves to Harlem. 
A spirit of progress, of rebellion against 
superstition, animates the younger char- 
acters, while the figure of a Voodoo 
Man takes on tragic accents. Both text 
and music are expressive, and often 
deeply moving, the final chorus, “Free 
at Last,” being particularly stirring. 

Mr. Barnes conducted. Mr. Bledsoe 
had the role of the Voodoo Man, and 
Charlotte Murray appeared in the im- 
portant part of the Mother. Also in the 
cast were Lillian Cowan, Hazel M. 
Walker, Luther King and Augustus 
Grist. 

Mr. Higgins will continue his experi- 
ment in summer opera. He feels that 
the interest shown by civic leaders and 
the public indicates success. It is his 
aim to establish a permanent organiza- 
tion for the me of pageantry and 
music ; and hopes to develop a new site, 
in a natural amphitheatre. His plans 
call for a season of eight weeks, with 
sixteen performances. 

For the Coming Season 

The Philharmonic Concert Company, 
now in charge of Mildred B. Laicas, an- 
nounces the following artists for the 
coming season: Rosa Ponselle, Oct. 14; 





Parade Studio 


Shirley Graham, Librettist and Com- 
poser of "Tom-Tom," a Feature of 
the Summer Opera in Cleveland 


Lily Pons in her Cleveland debut, Nov. 
2; Lawrence Tibbett, Nov. 15; Sergei 
Rachmaninoff, Dec. 5; Tito Schipa, Jan. 
30, and Fritz Kreisler, March 20. 
MARGARET ALDERSON 


AT SALZBURG ACADEMY 








Summer Series Opened by Dr. Rudolf 
Ramek—New Courses Held 

SALzpurG, Aug. 1—The Summer 
School of the Salzburg Orchestral 
Academy was opened on July 4 by Dr. 
Rudolf Ramek, president of the Inter- 
national Mozarteum Foundation. 

New courses are held in ’cello and 
viola de gamba under Prof. Paul 
Griimmer, of Cologne, and in sonata 
playing under Prof. Willy Schweyda, 
of .Prague. The Salzburg Mozart 
Quartet, led by Prof. Karl Grunsky, is 
featured in chamber music. Kapell- 
meister Herbert von Karajan of Ulm 
holds a course in conducting. Prepara- 


tory coaching is in the hands of Kapell- 


meister Friedrich Schmid of Salzburg. 
The vocal course held by the late Rosa 
Papier-Paumgartner is continued by 
her assistant Martha Schlager. 

Julian Freedman is the executive 
director and Dr. Sofka the secretary. 





Chamber Music Given at Pittsfield 

PiTTsFIELD, Mass., Aug. 10.—The 
summer’s second chamber music con- 
cert was given on July 10 in the Temple 
of Music built by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge on South Mountain. 
Special place was allotted on the pro- 
gram to the prize-winning work of H. 
Waldo Warner. This was played by 
the Elshuco Trio, the members of which 
are Willem Willeke, Aurelio Giorni 
and Karl Kraeuter. Other music heard 
was by Beethoven and Franck. 

Hugo Kortschak, violinist, and Fred- 
eric Tillotson, pianist, gave a recital at 
the Playhouse-in-the-Hills, Cumming- 
ton. 





Muzio Sings Tosca in Italy 
Claudia Muzio recently appeared 
with success in two performances of 
“Tosca” given in Florence, Italy. Ap- 
pearances in Genoa were scheduled to 

follow the Florence engagement. 


WHEELING HAILS 
OWN ORCHESTRA 


Fiftieth Concert Reveals 
Organization of Great 
Merit 
WHEELING, W. Va., Aug. 10.—The 
fiftieth concert given by the Wheeling 
Symphony in the Madison School Audi- 
torium at the close of the season demon- 
strated anew the merit of this organiza- 
tion, which is unique in design and im 

achievement. 

The orchestra was founded in 1929, 
its originator and moving spirit being 
Mrs. Gibson L. Caldwell. The aim 
which inspired the movement was two- 
fold—to give employment to musicians 
and to advance musical appreciation on 
the part of the public. Citizens con- 
ributed to the orchestra’s support, and 
all concerts were free. In addition to 
the winter series, a summer schedule 
was carried out at Oglebay Park, an 
estate of 600 acres willed to Wheeling 
by the late Earl Oglebay of Cleveland. 

One symphony is played at each con- 
cert, the balance of the program consist- 
ing of semi-popular shorter numbers. 
Enrico Tamburini, an enthusiast of 
broad training and pronounced capabil- 
ity, is the conductor. Sixty players, 
belonging to both professional and ama- 
teur classes and representative of eight 
nationalities, comprise the personnel. 
Professional members are paid; the 
amateurs give their services without 
pay. 

Founder Plays "Cello 

Mrs. Caldwell, one of the first ’cellists 
has assembled a comprehensive library 
at her own expense,” and writes the 
analytical program notes. She also 
speaks on the works presented at cham- 
ber music concerts given monthly by 
orchestra members. In recognition of 
her aid in procuring employment for 
musicians, the national president of the 
Union has bestowed on Mrs. Caldwell 
an engraved gold card of membership 

Audiences have grown steadily in size 
and appreciation. Attendance reached 
3,000 when Sunday programs were 
given in a theatre. 

Officers are: Daniel Ungaro, chair- 
man; Earl Summers, assistant con- 
ductor; Belle Miller, secretary, and 
David Daneols, treasurer and concert- 
master. 





Midsummer Night Symphonies Open in 


San Diego 
San Dreco, Aug. 10.—The San 


Diego Symphony, Nino Marcelli, con- 
ductor, opened its sixth season of Mid- 
summer Night Symphonies on July 19. 
at the Spreckles Organ Pavilion, in 
Balboa Park. The program was en- 
joyed by 5,000 people. 

The concerts are under the sponsor 
ship of the orchestra association, of 
which M. C. Pfefferkorn, San Diego 
banker, is president. They are sup 
ported by popular subscription. Th: 
orchestra has a personnel of ninety resi 
dent musicians and is giving six con 
certs during the summer on consecutiv: 
Tuesday evenings. 





Harriet Cohen Broadcasts in Europe 
Following her piano recital befor: 
the United Kingdom Delegation to th: 
Disarmament Conference in Geneva, in 
June, Harriet Cohen has been on tou: 
broadcasting from Geneva, Oslo, Stock 
holm and Helsingfors. She has als 
been engaged by the Berlin Haus des 
Rundfunks to broadcast in October. 
Miss Cohen was invited to play musi 
by Mozart at this year’s festival in 
Salzburg, but was unable to accept. 
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GUESTS TO LEAD 
ROCHESTER LISTS 


Six Leaders Engaged for 
1932-33 Season of 
Philharmonic 

Rocurstm, Aug. 1Q—Sir Hamilton 
Harty, Arter Bodamzky, Fritz Reiner, 
Eugene Goossens, Walter Damrosch 
and Gay Fraser Harrisom will be guest 
conductors of the Rochester Philhar- 
momec Orchestra im the 1962-33 season. 
Mr. Bodumzky, exgaged to open the 
season, amd Sur Hamultom will be new 
to this city. The series is to be closed 
by Mir. Retmer. 

This ammounement is made by 
Arthur M. See, executive director of 
the Rochester Civic Music Association. 
The president its Simmom L. Stein. 

The policy of emgagimg guest leaders 
wes imegpuraied lest year when Mr. 
Goossens, who had comducted the Phil- 
harmomic, left to become leader of the 
Cmcmmati Symphony. Conductors 
who appeared as guests im Rochester 
were Mr. Reimer, Hemry Hadley, Issay 
Dobrowen and Mr. Harrisom 

A seres of charming recitals has 
been given im Kilbourm Hall as a fea- 
ture of the Exstmam School's summer 
session. Harold Gleasom, organist, 
Nicholas Komratty, bass, amd Max Lan- 
dow, pianist, hawe beem among the ar- 
tists heard. These programs have been 
well attended bby stdemts, visitors and 
the Rochester puibllac. 

Magy Extz Wirt 





Arvther Roebiesteim Marries Daughter 
of Emil Miyuarshi 

Loxpox, Awg. 1—The wedding of 

Arthor Robimsteim, Polish pianist, and 

Mrs. Amelia Munmz was celebrated at the 


Register’s office om July 27. Ruth 
Draper and the Pulish Ambassador 
were among the witmesses. Mrs. Rubin- 


stem is the Gunmginter of Emil Mlynarski, 
conductor of the Warsaw Opera, who is 
well known im the United States 
through this comdimctorsiip of the Phila- 
delphia Gramd Opera Company. 





Five Intienate Concerts te be Given for 
Yeumg Peegie 

The Intimate Comeerts for Young 
People, founded by the Waldem School 
im 1930, will be comtinued im the com- 
mg season. Performers will inciude 
John Goss and the Lomdom Singers, and 
instrumental emsembles. Dates of the 
morning comorrts, scheduled for eleven 
o'clock m the Barbizom-Plaza Concert 
Hall, ware as follows: Now. 5, Jan. 14, 
Feb. 11, March 4 amd April & 





Philadelphia 4 (Cuenservatery 
Scteokarsiop 

Paurapeireia, Aug. 1}0—The Phila- 
delphia Comserwaiiory of Music an- 
nounces that the comtest for the D. 
Hendrik Ezermmam Foumdatrom Scholar- 
Ship will be held im the latter part of 
September. ‘The winmer will receive a 
$400 award for steady umder Olga 
Samaroft Stohowska 


Announces 





Mary Tigpett Marries Lee Eastman 

The marriage of Mary H. Tippett, 
soprana, to Lee Semmes Eastman took 
place on Aug. 8 m the Church of the 
Holy Family, New Rochelle. Mrs. East- 
man, who has stadied with Frank La 
Forge, is well known through her con- 
cert appearamces. Upom their return 
rom a honeymoom mm the White Moun- 
tams, Mir. amd Mrs. Eastman will live 
t Wykagyl Gardess, New Rochelle. 
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A 


A PROGRAM 
made up of 
music by royal 
composers is to be 
given by Quinto 
Maganini with the 
New York Sin- 
fonietta, which he 
conducts, in New 
York this winter. 

‘“‘Henry the 
Eighth was a bril- 
liant musician for 
his time,” Mr. 
Maganini says. 
“The Emperor Leo- 
pold the First of 
the Holy Roman 
Empire (1640- 
1705), was a pro- 
lific composer of 
religious music. His father, Ferdinand 
the Third, and his son, Josef the First, 
were also composers of ability. Louis 
the Thirteenth of France wrote a 
famous gavotte, still extensively played, 
called ‘Amaryllis.’ His father, the gal- 
lant Henry of Navarre, also wrote 
music. Then, of course, there is Fred- 
erick the Great of Prussia, who could 
talk music with the Bachs, unashamed, 
who composed excellently, and who was 
a brilliant flutist. 

“There were queens, too, who com- 
posed. Marie Antoinette played the 
harp with proficiency, and Maria An- 
tonia ‘Walpurgis (7 2 7%), Electress 


“ENGAGED BY RICHMOND 


Boston Impresario Announces Concerts 
for Dawning Season 

Boston, Aug. 10.—Aaron Richmond, 
Boston impresario, who is spending the 
summer in West Harwich, announces 
many concerts. He will manage the 
Boston appearances of Harold Bauer, 
Hortense Monath, Felix Fox and Ar- 
thur Shattuck, pianists; four morning 
travelogues by Guy Maier; Flora Col- 
lins and Beal Hober, sopranos; Jean 
Bedetti, ’cellist; Harry Delmore, bari- 
tone, and Mary Wigman and her com- 
pany of dancers. 

In Springfield, Mr. Richmond will 
present Fritz Kreisler in November and 
Ignace Jan Paderewski in February. 

Worcester will hear Kreisler in Oc- 
tober and Sergei Rachmaninoff in No- 
vember. Providence will have concerts 
by Kreisler and Paderewski. 

Mr. Richmond will also manage the 
New England tour of Mary Wigman 
and her group in February. Programs 


will be given in Providence, New 
Haven, Wellesley, Northampton and 
Boston. ws Be 





Beckhard Appoints Willmore Head of 
Concert Department 

Arthur J. Beckhard has appointed 
Arthur Willmore as head of the Concert 
Department of Beckhard & Macfarlane, 
Inc. 

Asociated with Mr. Willmore will be 
Rhea Powers, who has been with the 
firm for seven years. Miss Powers will 
also continue to personally represent 
several Beckhard & Macfarlane artists 
on the road and in New York. 

Mrs. Adele Nininger will continue as 


head of the Recital Department. 





Sen Is Born to Mr. and Mrs. Beryl 
Rubinstein 

CLEevELAND, Aug. 10.—A son was 
born to Mr. and Mrs. Beryl Rubinstein 
on Aug. 7. Mr. Rubinstein is director 
of the Cleveland Institute of Music. 
Their first child, Ellen, is three years 
old. 


Composer Sits for His Portrait 





Quinto Maganini Works at Composition at Green- 
wich, Conn., While Mrs. Maganini Draws His 


Portrait 


of Saxony, composed two operas. And 
Hortense Beauharnais, daughter of the 
Empress Josephine, composed many 
songs, among them the ‘Departure for 
Syria,’ which was used as the French 
national hymn during the reign of 
Napoleon the Third.” 

Mr. Maganini has received from 
Germany a work of Haydn which has 
never been played in this country, and 
which will have its first performance 
on programs of the New York Sin- 
fonietta. This work is the overture 
to the opera “L'Isola Disabitata (The 
Uninhabited Island),” one of Haydn’s 
little- oma n ins de 





Wins Aetiieaiiide Celbetaitien Prize 

AMSTERDAM, Aug. 1.—The prize of 
1,000 guilders (about $450) offered by 
the Carlton Hotel for an original com- 
position has been won by Gerrit van 
Weezel with his tango, “Wenn du 


liebst.” The judges, headed by Wil- 
lem  Mengelberg, were Cornelius 
Dopper, Johan Wagenaar, Pierre 


Monteux and Rudolf Mengelberg. 





Son Is Born to Mr. and Mrs. Heifetz 
A son, Robert Joseph, was born to 
Mr. and Mrs. Jascha Heifetz, on June 
25, at their home in Beverly Hills, Hol- 
lywood. Mr. Heifetz, then on his fourth 
world tour, is now returning here. Mr. 
and Mrs. Heifetz’s first child, a daugh- 
ter named Josepha, was born in 1930. 





Verdi Sacred Works Issued in New 
Edition by Kurt Soldan 

Lrerpzic, Aug. 1.—Following the ex- 
piration of the original copyright on 
Verdi’s works, the firm of C. F. Peters, 
of this city, has issued the Requiem and 
the “Quattro Pezzi sacri” in a new edi- 
tion by Kurt Soldan. 
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Army Order Eliminates Eleven - 
Bands from Service 


YW ASHINGTON, Aug. 10.— 
The War Department has is- 
sued an order disbanding eleven of 
the army’s ninety-four bands in pur- 
suance of the government’s econ- 
omy program. The discarded in- 
struments will be sent back to army 
warehouses; the musicians are to 
be assigned to other musical units 
of the service. 

The units to lose their bands are: 
Two of the following three—Eighth, 
Tenth or Thirteenth regiments of 
field artillery at Honolulu, the com- 
mandant to decide which to dis- 
continue: First Bombardment 
Wing, March Field, Cal.; Second 
Bombardment Wing, Langley Field, 


Va.; Third Attack Group, Fort 
Crockett, Tex.; Sixth Composite 
Group, France Field, Canal Zone; 


Ninth Observation Group, Mitchel 
Field, N. Y.; Technical Air School, 
Chanute Field, Ill.; Air Corps 
Training Centre, Randolph Field, 
Tex.; Second Disciplinary Bar- 
racks, Alcatraz, Cal., and Third 
Disciplinary Barracks, Fort Jay, 
N. Y. A. T. M. 








Wagner Association Opens Campaign 
for Membership 

A nation-wide campaign for member- 
ship is announced by the Richard 
Wagner Memorial Association, organ- 
ized to commemorate the fiftieth an- 
niversary of Wagner’s death, which oc- 
curred in Venice on Feb. 13, 1883. The 
association, having offices in the Stein- 
way Building, intends to sponsor per- 
formances of Wagnerian music and lec- 
tures in American and Canadian cities. 





Minneapolis Symphony Re-engaged for 
Jacksonville Civic Series 

JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Aug. 10.—The 
Jacksonville Civic Music Association 
announces that the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, under Eugene Ormandy, has 
been engaged for its third annual con- 
cert next season. Recitalists booked 
for the series include Gladys Swart- 
hout, Mischa Levitzki, Attilio Baggiore 
and Benno Rabinof. 





Oklahoma School for the Blind Holds 
Graduation Program 
MuskKocEE, Oxita.—The music de- 
partment of the Oklahoma School for 
the Blind held its graduation exercises 
recently, following a musical program 
the previous evening. Mrs. Leda C. 
Steele is in charge of the voice depart- 
ment and the chorus work. Glee clubs 
and choruses which participated, had 
previously given several concerts. 
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BUFFALO GREETS 
NATIVE SINGERS 


Misses Zahm and Bampton 
Heard in Centennial 
Programs 


BurraLo, Aug. 10.—Music was a 
large factor in the celebration of Buf- 
falo’s centennial as an _ incorporated 
city, which took place from July 1 to 
10. Of special interest was the par- 
ticipation of Edna Zahm, soprano, and 
Rose Bampton, contralto, both Buffalo 
singers. 

Miss Zahm appeared at a concert in 
Elmwood Music Hall which heralded 
the opening of the centennial. She 
sang with beauty of tone and fine art 
“Ritorna Vincitor” from “Aida.” Miss 
Bampton sang on the evening of July 
6 in the centennial stadium, her pro- 
gram including the aria, “Mon coeur 
s’ouvre a ta voix” from “Samson et 
Dalila,” and a song group. The rich- 
ness of her voice and her artistic de- 
livery won enthusiastic approval, as 
did also Miss Zahm’s work. 

Both artists were accompanied by 
the Buffalo Symphony Orchestra, John 
Ingram, conductor, which gave a con- 
cert program each night. The orches- 
tra also furnished the incidental music 
for two pageants, “The Romance of 
Buffalo,” written by Josephine Wil- 
helm Wickser, and “Civilization,” by 
the Rev. Edward B. Bunn of Canisius 
College. The Philharmonic Band, led 
by Max Rauchstadt, also gave daily 
programs; and Erwin Glucksman, 
musical director of the Buffalo Broad- 
casting Company, composed for the oc- 
casion the “Buftalo Centennial March.” 

Mary M. Howarp 








Max T. Krone Becomes New Director 
of Jordan Conservatory 


CLEVELAND, Aug. 10—Max _ Tz. 
Krone, director of the public school 
music department of Western Reserve 
University here, has accepted the posi- 
tion of director of the Arthur Jordan 
Conservatory of Music at Indianapolis, 
and professor of music at Butler Col- 
lege in the Indiana city. His new duties 
will begin Aug. 20. 

Mr. Krone has been a well known 
figure in public school music here, and 
aroused wide interest with his series 
of articles on various phases of music 
in the schools which recently appeared 
in Musical AMERICA. 
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Outdoor Symphonic Series in Tulsa 


Becomes a Remarkable Achievement 





Tuts. OKLA., Aug. 10.—It is 
estimated that 30,000 persons have 
heard summer programs given by the 
University of Tulsa Symphony Orches- 
tra in the Skelly Stadium. The series, 
conducted by George C. Baum, is called 
“The Starlight Symphonies.” Ten week- 
ly concerts, consisting of standard 
works, began on June 9 and will end on 
Aug. 11. The orchestra numbers sev- 
enty-five players. Oklahoma artists of 
recognized ability have appeared as 
soloists. There is no red ink in the 
financial report. The musicians have 
gained. The public is enthusiastic. 
Here is how it all came about. Three 
years ago, Albert Lukken, dean of the 
University of Tulsa School of Fine 
Arts, and Mr. Baum, head of the violin 
and instrumental department there, had 
a vision of a year-round symphony pro- 
gram for Tulsa. They interested citi- 
zens and institutions in the plan. They 
went to professional musicians through 
one of their own members, Delmer 
Rees, now the orchestra’s business man- 
ager. And things began to happen. 


Began With Forty Players 


In the beginning the orchestra num- 
bered no more than forty players. It 
appeared in public only twice in the first 
year. There was no budget for opera- 
tions. The library was small. Sponsors 
were few. There was no shell for sum- 
mer concerts. Many difficulties were 
met. And the orchestra almost lost its 
identity for a few months. 

Then it began to grow. The public 
and the press recognized Mr. Baum’s 
ability as a leader. Newspapers went 
the whole way for the orchestra, and 
for musicians who had lost opportuni- 
ties to support themselves through their 
art. The musicians, in turn, began to 
develop the morale essential to such an 
organization. 

Players from many towns throughout 
northeastern Oklahoma applied for 
membership in the orchestra, following 
the second winter’s concerts. The best 
professional and amateur talent of the 
state became the body of the ensemble. 
Sponsors built a shell in the stadium. 
The University of Tulsa donated its an- 
nual Artists Course fund to the orches- 
tra, as well as the services of the leader, 
the concert chairman, Dean Lukken, 
treasurer and publicity department. 

During the summer of 1931 the or- 
chestra presented five “Starlight Sym- 
phonies” to average audiences of 2,500. 
The following winter attracted as many 
more to four concerts held in Conven- 
tion Hall. Now popular demand has 
forced the committee to add two con- 
certs in August to the original schedule 
of eight. Recent statistics showed that 
an audience of 3,000 included visitors 
from twenty-two states and thirty-nine 
Oklahoma towns. 

Simplicity in Operation 

The secret of the non-deficit is sim- 
ple. After the sponsors paid for the 
shell, no other financial request was 
made of them. They were given two- 
year reservations for box seats. Ex- 
penses were arbitrarily limited, first to 
twenty per cent, then to twenty-five per 
cent, of the total gate. Season tickets 
were sold. A few business firms con- 
tributed. The musicians divided the re- 
mainder, or seventy-five to eighty ner 
cent, according to their rankings. Re- 
ceipts of the two added concerts this 
summer will be divided as follows: ten 
per cent for expenses, ninety per cent 





Rembrandt 


George C. Baum, Who Is Conducting 
a Summer Orchestral Season in Tulsa 


for musicians. Tickets cost only ten 
and twenty-five cents. 

Thus seventy-five musicians get about 
$5 a week for two rehearsals and a pub- 
lic performance. The soloists appear 
gratis. But it’s better than nothing, 
they say. And a successful orchestra, 
established in public favor, will undoubt- 
edly, business and civic leaders aver, 
become a major Tulsa project as soon 
as conditions improve. 

Rosert Borce Carson 


HOLD CHAPMAN DAY 


Eastern Music Camp Gives Choral and 


Orchestral Program 

OAKLAND, Me., Aug. 10.—Chapman 
Day was celebrated at the Eastern Mu- 
sic Camp on July 23, when Dr. William 
Rogers Chapman conducted a chorus 
of 1,000 and an orchestra of 125 in a 
varied program given in the Bowl. 
Choral and orchestral music from Dr. 
Chapman’s pen was on the list, which 
also included music by Handel, Elgar, 
Mendelssohn, Tchaikovsky, Rossini, 
Verdi and other standard composers. 

Marie Sundelius was outstanding 
among the soloists. Also heard in solo 
parts were Ethel Pyne, Gladys Russell 
Cook, Lucille Potter Lavin, Martha 
Hawes Hill, Marcia Merrill, Charles 
Harrison, Wesley Lewis, William 
Craig, Earle Renwick and Harold Fur- 
long. Wilfrid Tremblay accompanied. 











Lawrence Clarke Apgar to Be Organist 
of Duke University 

Lawrence Clarke Apgar, graduate of 
the Curtis Institute of Music in Phila- 
delphia, has been appointed organist 
and carillonneur of Duke University, 
Durham, N. C. He will begin his 
duties there in the fall. 

Mr. Apgar studied organ at the Cur- 
tis Institute under the late Lynnwood 
Farnam and with Fernando Germani. 


John Cecil Kennedy of Oberlin Weds 
Miriam Peabody 

Oxertin, On10, Aug. 10.—The mar- 
riage of John Cecil Kennedy, assistant 
to the director of Oberlin Conservatory, 
to Miriam Peabody, daughter of Dr. 
and Mrs. Harry Ernest Peabody, took 
aq on July 6 at Red Oaks, Ephraim, 

is. 





UNITED COURSES 
ENGAGE ARTISTS 


Long Beach Concerts Will 
Be Presented Under 
New Merger 


Lone Beacn, Car., Aug. 10.—The 
Long Beach All «Star Concert Series, 
representing the merger of the Kath- 
eryn Coffield Civic Music Series and 
the Philharmonic-Community Series 
managed by L. D. Frey, announces ar- 
tists for the 1932-33 season in the 
large Convention Hall of the new 
Municipal Auditorium. 

Officers of the new organization are: 
L. D. Frey, president and concert 
manager; Katheryn Coffield, vice- 
president and sales manager; Mrs. L. 
D. Frey, secretary-treasurer, and Merle 
Armitage, advising manager. Attrac- 
tions already announced are: Fritz 
Kreisler, Coe Glade, Sir Harry Lauder, 
the Hall Johnson Negro Choir and Nel- 
son Eddy. 

Dr. George Liebling’s Concert Mass 
was sung by the Long Beach Civic 
Chorus under the baton of Rolla Alford 
in the Municipal Auditorium on June 
28. Bertie Lois Moore, Marjorie Waite, 
Robert Edmonds and Fred Hobson 
were the soloists. The accompaniment 
was played on three pianos by Dr. 
Liebling, Mrs. Rolla Alford and Mau- 
rice Eisner. 

Singing a cappella, the Roth-Ecclesia 
Choir, led by Elton Menno Roth, gave 
a June concert which was well received. 





Install New Officers 


The Musical Arts Club, composed of 
professional musicians, installed its new 
officers on July 1. George S. Beech- 
wood is the president and Elizabeth 
O'Neill the program chairman. 

The Recreation Commission arranges 
a series of concerts in Bixby and Recre- 
ation parks. The Municipal Band, led 
by Herbert L. Clarke, gives programs 
on the beach twice a day during the 
summer. 

In a reduction of city budgets, the 
band, which formerly received $100,000 
a year, will be allowed about $80,000. 
The appropriation for the music de- 
partment in schools has also been re- 
duced. 

The Rainbow Division “Corps d’Har- 
monie,” led by Henry Foote, who uses 
the title of “interpreter,” gave its in- 
itial performance in Convention Hall 
on July 1. This fine body of instru- 
mentalists then began a tour to carry 
on the traditions of the Rainbow Di- 
vision in the World War. 

Outstanding programs were given by 
the music department of the city 
schools at the end of their year. 

Piano teachers recently presenting 
pupils were Jane Stanley, Ethel Wil- 
lard Putnam, Olive Haskins Read, 
Pauline Turrill, Otto Backus and Clar- 
ence Krinbill. 

Mrs. Elmer Clifton Jones is the new 
president of the Opera Reading Club, 
which closed its year under the direc- 
tion of Leon Rains. 

L. D. Frey conducted the chorus of 
the Woman’s Music Club at a program 
given for the Ebell Club. Mrs. Eugene 
Tincher is the new club president. 

Dan Gridley, who made his first ap- 
pearance as an oratorio singer in Long 
Beach, gave a fine program in the 
Municipal Auditorium on July 29 under 
the sponsorship of the Musical Arts 
Club. 


ALICE MAYNARD GrRIGGS 
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BUFFALO ENJOYS 
“POP” CONCERTS 


Summer Orchestra Events 
Arouse Hope of Per- 


manent Group 

BuFFALo, Aug. 10.—Buffalo is hav- 
ing the first series of out-door “pop” 
orchestra concerts in its history. A 
group of sixty-five unemployed mu- 
sicians banded themselves together 
under the leadership of John Ingram, 
and are giving two programs weekly in 
the Bennett High School Stadium. 

The Mayor’s relief committee for the 
unemployed agreed to finance the enter- 
prise to the amount of $1,000, but so 
satisfactory has been the public re- 
sponse, that it has not been necessary to 
call upon this fund. The Board of Edu- 
cation granted the use of the stadium, 
the Department of Parks erected a suit- 
able stage and background, and the 
Buffalo Musical Foundation, of which 
Marian de Forest is secretary-manager, 
handles the sale of tickets, which range 
in price from ten cents to forty for re- 
served seats. 


Soprano Is Well Received 


In the concerts already given, Mr. 
Ingram made happy choice of musical 
numbers of worth, well suited to popu- 
lar favor, and the work of the orchestra 
was excellent. A feature of the second 
concert was the singing of Santuzza’s 
air, “Voi lo sapete,” from “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” by Catherine Van Alstyne, 
a soprano who has recently come to 
make her home in Buffalo. She has 
had several years of study in Vienna 
and has filled operatic and concert en- 
gagements in Europe, including an ap- 
pearance at the Salzburg Festival. She 
made a favorable impression by her 
voice and her attractive stage presence. 

If the audiences continue to be as en- 
couragingly large, it is planned to ex- 
tend the series until September. And it 
is hoped that this may give impetus to 
the movement to establish a permanent 
symphony orchestra in this city. 

Mary M. Howarp 


IN CLEVELAND 


Institute’s Summer Session Attracts 
Increased Enrollment 

CLEVELAND, Aug. 10.—More students 
enrolled this year for the summer ses- 
sion held by the Cleveland Institute of 
Music than in 1931. Among the 200 at- 
tending the classes, which closed on 
July 30, were professional musicians 
coaching with Institute artists in prep- 
aration for appearances next season. 

Recitals given by faculty members in- 
cluded programs by Arthur Loesser, 
pianist; Henry F. Anderson, organist; 
Marcel Salzinger, baritone; Carlton 
Cooley, viola player in a joint recital 
with Mr. Loesser, and Beryl Rubinstein, 
pianist. 

The Institute’s fall term will open on 
Sept. 15. 








RECITALS 








Philadelphia Conservatory Students 
Give Original Works 

PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 10.—A_pro- 
gram representing the department of 
composition of the Philadelphia Con- 
servatory of Music, of which Mrs. D. 
Hendrik Ezerman is managing direc- 
tor, was given recently under the direc- 
tion of Frederick W. Schleider at the 
Ethical Culture Society. The list con- 
tained works by Sister Mary Augus- 
tine, Sister M. Agnes Anita, Maria 
Ezerman Drake, Robert Gerson, Bruce 
C. Beach, Edith C. Ulmer, Gordon 
Grosvenor, Helen Kirk, Rhoda Weit- 
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Happy Debut in “Robin Hood” 
Made by Norwalk Civic Opera 


zenfeld, Helen Rowley, Sister M. 
Agnes Joseph, Kathryn R. Grube and 
Katherine Lippincott. The Conserva- 
tory Choral Club took part. Assisting 
artists were: Theodore Armstrong, 
violinist; Johanna Vanden Burg, viola 
player; Willem Ezerman, ’cellist, and 
Allison R. Drake, pianist. 


EVENTS AT APPLETON 


Lawrence College Confers Degrees— 
Orchestra Leader Honored 

APPLETON, Wis., Aug. 10.—Twenty- 
five students of the Lawrence Con- 
servatory received the degree of 
Bachelor of Music at the commence- 
ment of Lawrence College. Arline 
Luecker and Margaret Martin, post- 
graduates, were awarded the degree of 
Master of Music. The address was 
delivered by Dr. Charles Gilkey, of the 
University of Chicago. Baritone songs 
were sung by Marshall S. Hulbert, a 
pupil of Dean Carl J. Waterman. 

The Conservatory Symphony, led by 
Percy Fullinwider, head of the violin 
department, gave an evening program, 
the soloists being Donald Palmer, 
Pauline Noyes, Elinor Hrabik, Hazel 
Gloe, Arline Luecker, Franklyn Le 
Fevre and Ruth Krueger. The Law- 
rence College A Cappella Choir, con- 
ducted by Dean Waterman, closed its 
third season recently. 

Mr. Fullinwider received the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Music at 
the commencement of Alfred Uni- 
versity, Alfred, N. Y. Assisted by 
Nettie Steninger Fullinwider, pianist, 
and Hazel Gloe, soprano, he gave the 
annual commencement concert at Al- 
fred University. 











Stamford Artists Heard in Port Chester 
Concerts 

STAMFORD, CoNnN., Aug. 10.—Artist 
pupils of Mrs. F. S. Wardwell of this 
city have given concerts in St. Luke’s 
Convalescent Hospital at Port Chester, 
N. Y. In the first program, Helen 
and Jeanne Brush sang several duets 
and each a group of solos. The next 
event presented Jaminet Hennesy, who 
gave readings with music, and Eliza- 
beth Burgesser of Darien, soprano, in 
songs. 

The last was a program by the Schu- 
bert Trio, consisting of Mrs. Voyle A. 
Paul, soprano, of the Glenbrook 
Memorial Church; Mrs. George Am- 
ick, contralto, of the M. E. Church of 
Stamford; and Mrs. James Milligan, 
contralto, formerly of the Baptist and 
M. E. Churches of Stamford. Mrs. 
Wardwell accompanied her pupils. 





Chamber Music Guild in Boston Gives 
Unique Programs 

Boston, Aug. 10.—Five programs 
given by the Chamber Music Guild of 
Boston last season were arranged on a 
non-commercial basis and _ afforded 
members opportunity to play and hear 
rare old works as well as compositions 
by contemporary Americans. Among 
the native composers represented were 
Beryl Rubinstein, Joseph L. Wagner, 
Bertram Currier, David Guion, Griffes 
and McLain. Meetings were held in 
the Felix Fox School of Pianoforte. 
In addition to the regular programs, a 
public concert is planned for the sea- 
son of 1932-33. 





Canyon Madrigal Club Is Heard 

Canyon, Tex., Aug. 10.—D. A. 
Clippinger of Chicago was guest con- 
ductor of the second annual concert 
given recently by the Canyon Madrigal 
Club, which is under the leadership of 
Wallace R. Clark. Music by Arcadelt, 
Palestrina, Purcell and kindred com- 
posers made up the program. 


ORWALK, Conn., Aug. 10.—The 
Norwalk Civic Opera Company 
made an auspicious debut on July 16 
with its presentation of “Robin Hood” 
in the Theatre in the Woods. A long 
list of patrons is headed by the Hon. 
Wilbur L. Cross, Governor of Con- 
necticut, and the sustaining membership 
is large. Many compliments were heard 
for Greek Evans, director of the com- 
pany, who sang the role of Little John. 
Max Fichandler conducted. In the 
cast were Ruth Miller, Henriette Wake- 


field, Camilla Crume, Mabel Miller 
Downs, Sudworth Fraser, Forrest 
Huff, Frank T. Chapman, Kalita 


Wilkinson and Oscar Seaholm. The 
chorus had been rehearsed by Clarence 
Cable. Mildred Adler staged the 
dances. 

Conditions could not have been better. 
The weather was perfect; the open-air 
setting ideal. Some 3,000 persons as- 
sembled, proving by their spontaneous 
applause that they thoroughly ap- 
preciated the excellence of the perform- 
ance. Naturally attention was often 
focussed on such favorite numbers as 
Mr. Evans’s “Brown October Ale,” the 
“Forest Song” as sung by Miss Miller 
(Maid Marian), and “O Promise Me,” 
which was Miss Wakefield’s outstand- 
ing solo in the character of Allan-a- 
Dale. 


Singers Rouse Enthusiasm 


All the principals, however, were re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. Mr. Fraser, in 
the title role, was admirable. Mr. Huff, 
having the Sheriff’s part, scored as a 
comedian and was ably seconded by Mr. 
Chapman, who was Sir Guy of Gis- 
borne. Mrs. Downs, the Annabel, and 
Miss Crume, cast as Dame Durden, 
added materially to the success of the 
evening, as did aiso Mr. Seaholm 
(Friar Tuck) and Mr. Wilkinson. The 
“Armorer’s Song” of Will Scarlet, sung 
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Suzanne Fischer Heard as 
with Breslau Opera 

Suzanne Fischer, young American 
soprano who made a successful début 
last season at the Berlin State Opera, 
was invited recently to sing as guest 
artist with the Breslau Opera in the 
role of Manon. Her reception was 
marked by unusual enthusiasm. 

Miss Fischer, a native of West Vir- 
ginia, studied at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music with Dan Beddoe, 
and under a fellowship at the Juilliard 
Graduate School with Paul Reimers 
for four years. Going to Germany on 
a Juilliard Exchange Fellowship, she 
studied in the Berlin Hochschule fiir 
Musik and before her year’s study was 
completed was engaged by the State 
Opera, where she has sung sixty per- 
formances. 





Organists of Three States Hold Conven- 
tion in Little Rock 

LittLte Rocx, Ark.—The tri-state 
convention of the American Guild of 
Organists with representatives from 
Mississippi, Tennessee and Arkansas, 
was held at the Hotel Lafayette re- 
cently. A dinner preceded the pro- 
gram, at which Mrs. Morris Jessup 
presided. 

The convention was called to order 
by Sheldon D. Footte, of El Dorado, 
Ark. Nat Griswold, of Hendrix Col- 
lege, Conway, gave an address on “The 
Psychology of Worship.” 

An organ recital was given at First 
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Ruth Miller (Mrs. Mario Chamlee), the 
Maid Marian in "Robin Hood," and 
Her Son, Archer Chamlee 


by the last-named artist, was stirring; 
and Mrs. Downs was loudly encored 
for her interpretation of “When a 
Maiden Weds.” 

The chorus not only sang with fresh, 
clear tone, but acted with spirit. Excel- 
lent work was done by the orchestra, 
as well. 

Humphrey Doulens, general manager, 
introduced Robert Oliver, acting mayor, 
who made the dedicatory speech. 

“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagli- 
acci” are announced for Aug. 13, and 
Aug. 20 is mentioned as the probable 
date for a production of “The Vaga- 
bond King” with Mr. Evans in the lead- 
ing role. Plans also include a presenta- 
tion of either “Il Trovatore” or “Aida” 
in September. 
Methodist Church by Adolph Steuter- 
man, of Calvary Church, Memphis. 

The new three-manual organ of St. 
Andrew’s Cathedral was dedicated in 
the course of the convention. 





Amherst College Chorus Appears 

AMHERST, Mass., Aug. 10.—The 
Amherst College Chorus of 100 male 
voices gave the annual commencement 
concert in College Hall in June, under 
the baton of W. P. Bigelow. An or- 
chestra of twenty-five players. includ- 
ing an assisting contingent from the 
Boston Festival Orchestra, took part. 
Walter Marsh of Springfield was solo- 
ist in “Defiance,” by Attenhofer. 
Three Wagnerian numbers were on the 
program, which included Chadwick’s 
“Ecce Jam Noctis” and lighter compo- 
sitions. J. F. K., Jr 
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ST. LOUIS OPERA ATTRACTS PUBLIC ™yVicltistiSin |.” 





“Last Waltz’ Given Local 
Premiere—D’ Arle 
Is Welcomed 


T. LOUIS, Aug. 10.—The second 

week of the Municipal Opera season 
brought the return of Yvonne D’Arle, 
after an absence of several seasons, in 
Kalman’s “The Riviera Girl.” The 
production suffered in comparison with 
the opening “New Moon” in that it 
did not afford the company the same 
chance for effective work, although the 
program contained the names of popu- 
lar “Muny” stars. 

As Sylvia Vareska, Miss D’Arle made 
the most of her part, and her singing 
was delightful. Harry K. Morton, ap- 
pearing as Sam Springer, carried the 
burden of the comedy and danced ad- 
mirably. Leonard Ceeley, Guy Rob- 
ertson, George Houston, Frederick 
Persson, Hugh Cameron, Hope Emer- 
son, John Galsworthy and Barbara 
Newberry completed the cast. Par- 
ticularly noteworthy was the interpo- 
lated ballet in Act II and the natural 
scenery which the Municipal stage af- 
fords. 

Oskar Straus’s “The Last Waltz” 
had its local premiere the following 
week, with Charlotte Lansing singing 
beautifully as Vera Lizavetta. The 
performance was entertaining through- 
out. Mr. Robertson and Mr. Ceeley 
were in fine voice, and such favorites 
as Miss Newberry, Miss Emerson, Vir- 
ginia Watson, Mr. Morton and Carl 
Randall received deserved applause. 


“Blossom Time” Attracts 


Sigmund Romberg’s “Blossom Time” 
attracted capacity audiences and af- 
forded grateful opportunities to the 
cast. Clifford Newdahl distinguished 
himself in portraying Schubert. He 
sang the music, which was transposed 
into tenor range, finely, and was no 
less skillful in his acting. Another 
newcomer, Allan Jones, created a sen- 
sation with his beautiful singing in the 
part of Baron Von Schober. 

Miss Lansing was perfect as Mitzi, 
and the ensembles brought forth salvos 
of applause. Manilla Powers assumed 
the role of Bella Bruna on short no- 


tice and handled it effectively. The 
orchestra, under Giuseppe Bamboschek, 
was splendid. 

“The Desert Song,” the fifth week’s 
production, gave Mr. Ceeley another 
chance to display his robust tenor and 
ability as an actor in the part of the 
Red Shadow. Mr. Jones, as his Lieu- 
tenant, shared in the honors, as did 
Miss Lansing, Mr. Newdahl, Frank 
Horn, Genevieve McCormick, Joseph 
Wilkins, Mr. Persson, Miss Newberry, 
the Messrs. Goldsworthy, Houston, 
Cameron and Morton. The ensemble 
was superb and the “Riff” song aroused 
great enthusiasm. The largest audi- 
ences of the season were in attendance 
and perfect weather prevailed. 


Schools and Teachers 


Representatives from several States 
participated in the twenty-eighth an- 
nual convention of the Kroeger School 


of Music. The department of music 
of Hosmer Hall, headed by Clara 
Meyer in the piano department and 


Margaret Mulford in the voice depart- 
ment, gave a fine program recently in 
the First Congregational Church. 
More than twenty individual recitals 
have been given by pupils at the Mil- 
ler-Ferguson Institute of Music. 
Pupils’ recitals have also been held by 
Edna Lieber, Lalla Byrd Lehr, the 
Hammon School of Music and Strass- 
burger School of Music. 
Susan L. Cost 





Thomas James Kelly Resigns from 
Cincinnati Conservatory 
CincINNATI, Aug. 10—Thomas 
James Kelly, recently appointed to suc- 
ceed Frederick Shailor Evans as dean 
of the faculty of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, has resigned and 
will teach privately next year. 


Ss. T. W. 





EmporiA, Kan., Aug. 10.—A_suc- 
cessful tour of Western Kansas and 
Eastern Colorado was recently made 
by the Vesper A Cappella Choir of the 
College of Emporia, under the leader- 
ship of Dean Daniel A. Hirschler. In 
Denver the choir sang before the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Churches of the United States. 
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Exceptional Playing 





© Bachrach 
Charles Petremont, Violin Prodigy 


Boston, Aug. 10.—Much interest has 
been aroused among musicians by the 
exceptional violin playing of Charles 
Petremont, six years old, whose artistic 
development is far in advance of his 
age. 

His musical talent is inherited from 
his mother, widely known as Dorothy 
Parker, a pianist of sound attainments. 
His studies have been under Anna 
Eichhorn. At a recital given in Lasell 
Junior College, Master Petremont 
played a Minuet by Bach, Brahms’s 
“Cradle Song” and the Beethoven- 
Kreisler Rondino. 





Artists Heard at Eastern Music Camp 

OAKLAND, MeE., Aug. 10.—Among the 
artists heard at the Eastern Music 
Camp, Josie Kryl White, violinist, was 
much applauded for her stirring per- 
formance of Wieniawski’s Concerto in 
D Minor, accompanied by the orchestra 
under Paul White. Recitals, which are 
a feature of the sessions, include appear- 
ances of Clarence Knudson, violinist; 
Marie Sundelius, soprano; Louis Cor- 
nell, pianist, and Walter Smith, cornet- 
ist. The camp is under the direction of 
Francis Findlay of Boston, with Doro- 
thy Marden of Waterville, Me., as ex- 
ecutive secretary. 

Walter Damrosch, honorary presi- 
dent, heads the list of guest conductors. 
Others are Wallace Goodrich, Howard 
Hanson, George Brown, William R. 
Chapman and Victor L. F. Rebmann. 





Programs Given at East Hampton 

East Hampton, L. I., Aug. 10.— 
Liza Lehmann’s songe cycle “In a 
Persian Garden” was presented under 
the conductorship of Victor Harris on 
Aug. 5, the singers being Bessie Ruth 
Bickford, Grace Leslie, Earl Weather- 
ford and Frederic Baer. The program 
of July 22 was given by William Hain, 
tenor, and Cornelius Van Vliet, ’cellist. 
Mrs. David Oliver Shoemaker, appear- 
ing under her maiden name of Vanda 
Nomicos, will sing in Guild Hall on 
Aug. 12, assisted by Wilfred Pelletier, 
assistant conductor of the Metropolitan 
Opera. 





Artists Engaged for Lincoln 
Lincotn, Nes., Aug. 10.—The Lin- 
coln Symphony Orchestra Association 
announces the following artists for the 
1932-33 season; Harold Bauer, Jean- 
nette Vreeland, Cornelius Van Vliet, 
Nathan Milstein and Sigrid Onegin. 
H. G. K. 


ATHENS ATTENDS OPERA 


“Butterfly” and “Traviata” Given Under 
Georgia University Auspices 


AtHENns, Ga., Aug. 10.—Perform- 
ances of “La Traviata” and “Madame 
Butterfly” sponsored by the University 
of Georgia Summer School drew en- 
thusiastic audiences on July 13 and 15. 
Notable among the singers were Queena 
Mario, Bernice Shalker, Dimitri Ono- 
frei, Fred Patton and Francesco Curci. 
E. B. Michaelis conducted, the re- 
petiteur being Corinne Wolersen. More 
than one-half of the chorus of sixty-six 
were local singers. Many Athenian 
musicians played in the orchestra. Set- 
tings and costumes were lent by the 
Metropolitan Opera. 

George Folsom Granberry, head of 
the Granberry School of Music in New 
York, conducts the music department 
of the University Summer School, and 
it is under his direction that the opera 
season has grown in six years to the 
important place it now occupies. These 
yearly operas are given entirely at the 
expense of the University, but Athens 
has supported them so well that the 
school has found itself on top financially 
at the end of each season. 

The Music Teachers’ Institute, open- 
ed last year to coincide with the operatic 
performances, is this season conducted 
by Hugh Hodgson, head of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia Music Department in 
its regular sessions. Recitalists have 
been Margarethe Morris Parrot and 
Caroline Gray, pianists; Claire Harper, 
violinist, and Lucile Marsh, dancer. 
Lawrence Nilson, in charge of public 
school music in Atlanta, led a discus- 
sion on this subject. J. F. 








Scherzo by Frances McCollin Played in 
Robin Hood Dell 
“Heavenly Children at Play,” a 
Scherzo for string orchestra by Frances 
McCollin, was played by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra under Alexander 
Smallens in Robin Hood Dell, Phila- 
delphia, on Aug. 9. The Scherzo was 
commissioned by Fabien Sevitzky, con- 
ductor of the Philadelphia Chamber 
String Simfonietta, to whom it is dedi- 
cated, in 1928. It has been played by 
the Simfonietta in New York and in 
other American cities, and by the War- 
saw Philharmonic Orchestra under Mr. 
Sevitzky as guest conductor. 





Joan Arthur Gives Recital 

Cuicaco, Aug. 10.—Joan Arthur, 
soprano, assisted by Helen Desmond 
Costello, pianist, gave a June recital in 
the De Paul Little Theatre. Miss 
Arthur showed marked ability and 
interpretative skill. Arthur C. Becker 
accompanied. M. M. 
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MU PHI EPSILON 
HOLDS ASSEMBLY 


National Convention Draws 
Many Delegates to 
Kansas City 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 10.—Up- 
wards of 300 visitors were attracted 
to the national convention of Mu Phi 
Epsilon, held at the Kansas City Ath- 
letic Club the last week in June. 

The Mu Delta chapter of this city 
was assisted by the following chapters 
from nearby cities: Xi, Lawrence, 
Kan.; Mu Gamma, Lincoln, Neb.; Phi 
Delta, Columbia, Mo.; Phi Epsilon, 
Emporia, Kan.; Mu Mu, Manhattan, 
Kan.; Mu Psi, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
Omega, Des Moines; the Kansas City 
Alumnae Club; the Lincoln Alumnae 
Club and the Des Moines Alumnae 
Club. 

Dorothy Paton, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
was elected president of the national 
organization, succeeding Bertha Mar- 
ron King of Minneapolis. Other na- 
tional officers for the biennial terms of 
1932-34 are: Helen Mueller, vice- 
president; Alma Geiser, secretary; Ada 
Britton, treasurer; Bertha Hornaday, 
musical adviser; Helena Munn Rede- 
will, editor, and Louise Allensworth, 
alumnae _ officer. Gladys Cranston 
heads the Kansas City chapter. Bertha 
Hornaday, of this city, headed the con- 
vention committee. 





Attractive Concerts 


Evening programs were held in the 
Memorial Hall. Gifted performers 
taking part in the delegates’ formal 
concert were: Esther M. Stearns, 
Irene Gedney, Helen Mokrejs, Ethel 
Mae Bishop, Elizabeth Knox, Dorris 
Gunn and Mabel Louise Leffler, pian- 
ists; Mary Maxine Korfhage, Elma 
Reitz, Gladys Cranston and Marie de 
Kyzer, singers; Frances Collins and 
Gladys Couth Hodges, violinists. 

A high light was the piano recital of 
Helena Morsztyn, who gave sterling 
interpretations of numbers by Bee- 
thoven, Debussy, Sandro Fuga, Tche- 
repnin, Chopin and Saint-Saéns. 

The Alumnae Club concert, winning 
much praise, was presented by the fol- 
lowing: Mildred Howard Barney, 
Kansas City; Edith B. Athey, Wash- 
ington; Alice Allen Drayton, Boston; 
Helen Wilson Ferris, Rochester; Jesse 
Yuille Yon, Pittsburgh; Elthera Car- 
son Mohler, Cleveland; Alma Geiser, 
Cincinnati; Nell Gallagher Fogarty, 
Des Moines; Winifred Forbes, San 
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Dorothy Paton of Ann Arbor, New 
National President of Mu Phi Epsilon 


Francisco; Jane O'Reilly, Portland; 
Helena Redewill, San Francisco; Le- 
nore Mudge Stull and Margaret Con- 
way. 

Kansas City artists who appeared at 
a program held in connection with the 
reception in the Athletic Club were: 
Mrs. Raymond Havens, contralto; Mrs. 
George Cowden, soprano; Katherine 
Hatch, Mary McKee and Pearl Roemer, 
pianists; Margaret Fowler Forbes, 
violinist, and Raymond Stuhl, ’cellist. 

BLANCHE LEDERMAN 





Swift & Company Male Chorus Prize 
Won by R. H. Prutting 

Cuicaco, Aug. 10.—The $100 com- 
position prize offered annually by the 
Swift & Company Male Chorus has 
been won by R. H. Prutting, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., for his setting of Michael 
O’Connor’s poem “Reveille.” This 
work will be sung at the choir’s yearly 
concert in the winter. The award is 
the twelfth made by the Swift organi- 
zation. 

First honorable mention was awarded 
to Alexius Baas of Madison, Wis., 
and second to Dudley Peele of Balti- 
more. Judges were D. A. Clippinger, 


conductor of the chorus, Charles J. 
Haake and W. William Nordin. 
F A. G. 





Many Attend Fontainebleau School 

FONTAINEBLEAU, France, Aug. 1.— 
Eighty-two American students are en- 
rolled at the Fontainebleau School of 
Music. In view of existing conditions 
in the financial world, this number is 
considered satisfactory, especially as the 
type of student attending is very high. 
About one-third of those enrolled have 
been in attendance at one or more pre- 
vious sessions. 

The school, now in its twelfth sum- 
mer session, opened on June 25. The 
alumni numbers 1,000. 





Beata Malkin Wins Berlin Success 

Beata Malkin, soprano of the Muni- 
cipal Opera in Berlin and of La Scala 
in Milan, recently won success in Ber- 
lin performances of “Simone Bocca- 
negra.” She has also given recitals 
this season throughout Germany, and 
was heard in Berlin in a program with 
Alexander Kipnis. 


CHICAGO MUSIC 


Recitals of Various Types 
Are Plentiful—New 
Group Heard 


CHICAGO, Aug. 10.—P. A. Cavallo 
and his Symphonic Band are giving 
a series of weekly concerts in the band 
shell of Grant Park, free to the public, 
the only activity of its kind Chicago is 
enjoying during the present summer. 
Audiences of 30,000 have attended the 
concerts thus far presented. Alice 
Mock, soprano, of the Chicago Civic 
Opera, well known for many radio ap. 
pearances, was the soloist at the open- 
ing concert, winning great success in 
Arditi’s “Il Bacio” and several encores. 
Native music was represented on a later 
program by an interesting and well 
received suite from Eleanor Everest 
Freer’s opera, “A Legend of Spain.” 

The first American performance of 
Vaughan Williams’s “In 
Forest,” a suite of five choruses from 
this composer’s opera, “Sir John in 
Love,” was given by the summer ses- 
sion chorus of Northwestern Univer- 
sity under the direction of Glenn Cliffe 
Bainum on July 25. The performance 
was an excellent one, and the music 
proved to be in this composer’s most 
delightful vein. 

Edward Collins, pianist, was heard 
in recital at the Punch and Judy Thea- 
tre on July 12, disclosing his familiar 
technical and musical mastery in a pro- 





gram that included Beethoven’s “Pas- 
toral” Sonata as its major number. 
Alvene Resseguie, contralto, gave 


one of her far too infrequent recitals 
at the Punch and Judy Theatre on July 
19. Mrs. Resseguie is the possessor of 
a remarkably beautiful voice, with 
which is combined a complete and sat- 


isfying musical understanding. Ade- 
laide Anderson assisted with well 
played piano solos. Charles Lurvey 


was the accompanist. 
Many Other Recitals 

Sara Levee, pianist was heard in re- 
cital at the same theatre on July 21. 
Miss Levee displayed comprehensive 
technical powers and _ interpretative 
ability in a program that included 
Bach’s G Major Toccata. Franck’s 
Prelude, Chorale and Fugue, and 
Chopin’s B Minor Sonata. 


Marie Sidenius Zendt, one of Chi- 
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cago’s most delightful singers, was 
heard in recital in Kimball Hall on 
July 27 before a capacity audience. 
Mrs. Zendt’s lovely voice was fully dis- 
closed in a program of Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, Schubert, Grieg and Strauss. 
Edward Eigenschenk, organist, shared 
the program. 

Lolita Bertling, a young soprano of 
great talent, gave a recital in Kimball 
Hall on July 25. In an interesting 
program that listed groups of songs by 
Joseph Marx and Charles Griffes, Miss 
Bertling gave evidence of fine vocal 


resources, and a splendid stage pres- 
ence. 

Christina Dickson, soprano, to the 
excellent accompaniments of Rose 


Saron, gave an unusually well chosen 
program of songs in the Fine Arts 
Building on July 14. 

Grace Nelson, pianist, gave a recital 
in the Punch and Judy Theatre on July 
27, playing Ravel waltzes, Chopin 
etudes and the Paganini-Brahms Vari- 
ations with remarkable tonal control 
and finesse, and exhibiting as well a 
virtuoso technique. 

Viola Cole-Audet, pianist-composer, 
was heard in the Punch and Judy 
Theatre on July 26 by a loyal follow- 
ing. Mme. Cole-Audet’s program listed 
an interesting group of her own com- 
positions and pieces by Theodore Otter- 
strom, Chicago composer. 

Frederica Gerhardt Downing, con- 
tralto, and John Blackmore, pianist, 
were heard in joint recital at Bush 
Conservatory on July 28. Mrs. Down- 
ing sang songs by Carrissimi, Duparc 
and Fauré, and German lieder. Mr. 
Blackmore played an _ unhackneyed 
selection of pieces, mostly modern. 

New Symphonic and Opera Guild 

The Symphonic and Opera Guild, a 
symphony study club of fifty musicians 
who have played with the Chicago 
Symphony and the Civic Opera Orches- 
tra, gave its first public concert at the 
Victor Lawson Y.M.C.A. under the 
direction of Isador Berger, former con- 
certmaster of the Civic Opera, on July 
28. The initial program, free to the 
public, consisted of the prelude to “Die 
“Meistersinger,” Rimsky - Korsakoff’s 
“Shéhérazade,” “The Blue Danube,” 
sung by Kirby Konner, a suite from 
Bizet’s “L’Arlesienne” and Tchaikov- 
sky’s “1812” Overture. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG. 
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Appealing Works of Various Types in New Music 


Charming Works by Young English 
Composer Issued 


A new name is revealed in that of Vic- 
tor Hely Hutchinson with his “Alice 
Songs” and his “The Young Idea (Cum 
Grano Salis).” The former is a set of five 
bits from “Alice in Wonderland,” in which 
this young composer has caught the feel- 
ing and humor capitally. His melody, for 
example, for “Father William” is a swing- 
back to Balfe in the andante portion and 
to Sullivan in the allegro, hard to dupli- 
cate. Nor has there (hardly ever!) been 
a better setting of “Humpty Dumpty.” 

“The Young Idea” is a rhapsody for 
piano and orchestra, the version at hand 
being one arranged for two pianos. It is a 
typical manifestation of the Zeitgeist, for 
in every measure it shows us the young- 
est generation writing in an idiom that is 
born of jazz, in England as in this country. 
Mr. Hutchinson’s plan is simple enough. 
He has two contrasted themes, which he 
combines at the close in a singularly suc- 
cessful manner. There is lots of figuration 
of the kind that jazz piano playing has 
developed, the kind which made its debut 
in an extended piece in a certain “Rhap- 
sody in Blue,” the kind which every young- 
ster of 16 to 20 plays naturally if he can 
play piano at all, and which accomplished 
older players can never master. 

There is something nice about Mr. 
Hutchinson’s music. It is not too serious; 
in fact, he has the rare gift of smiling in 
composition. How rare that is! For those 
who wish to know about him, let us add 
that he studied with Donald Tovey, later 
at the Royal College of Music with Gustav 
Holst and .Adrian Boult, lectured for three 
years at the South African College of 
Music, Capetown, and since his return in 
1926 to England he has been a member of 
the staff of the British Broadcasting Com- 
pany, as conductor, composer and pianist. 
He is thirty-one years of age. He has 
written an “Overture to a Pantomime” for 
orchestra, “Three Fugal Fancies” for 
strings, an operetta “Hearts are Trumps” 
and many shorter works. 

The “Alice Songs” and “The Young 
Idea” are issued in London by Elkin & Co., 
Ltd., for which firm the Galaxy Music 
Corporation, New York, is sole agent for 
this country. 


Piano-Vocal Score of “Hary Janos” 
Published 

The piano-vocal score of Zoltan Ko- 
daly’s “Hary Janos” (Vienna: Universal 
Edition. New York: Associated Music 
Publishers, Inc.) is issued with the original 
Hungarian text and a German translation 
by R. S. Hoffmann, thus bringing this 
nusic within the knowledge of music lovers, 
who have already found delight in the suite 
of pieces which the composer has prepared 
from it for performance in orchestral con- 
certs. 

Kodaly’s music is vivid, vital, melodious, 
tinged with a substratum of contemporary 
harmony to set it off. Would that other 
composers of the day who have fine tech- 
niques would follow his plan! They might 
then be performed frequently as he is. A. 


Two Quartets by Miaskovsky Prove 
Excellent Chamber Music 
The two Miaskovsky string quartets, Op. 
33, Nos. 2 and 3, which have recently ap- 
peared in miniature score (Moscow: State 


Publishing House. Vienna: Universal 
Edition) contain very little of what we 
customarily associate with the idea of Rus- 
sian music. There is none of that per- 
cussive rhythmic novelty or flashy decora- 
tiveness that we have come to regard, per- 
haps wrongly, as typical of the Slavic 
temperament. They are very competently 
written, but certainly lay no claim to 
striking originality. 

This, of course, is a distinct advantage 
in the field of string quartet music. The 
Miaskovsky quartets are excellent chamber 
music, effectively written for their in- 
strumental medium, pleasant to perform 
and to listen to. 

Op. 33, No. 2 is in three movements, the 
first a very Brahmsian allegro, the second 
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Victor Hely Hutchinson, a New Name 
in British Composition 


a simple and really beautiful slow move- 
ment, and the last a jolly vivace built on a 
folk tune. The other work is in two move- 
ments, a rather more imposing allegro fol- 
lowed by a long set of variations on a 
theme by Grieg. 


Songs by Breitkopf to Goeth# Poems 
Issued by B. & H. for Goethe Year 
Appropriate to the Goethe year, Breit- 

kopf & Hartel have issued what is known 

as “Goethes Leipziger Liederbuch” (New 

York: Associated Music Publishers, Inc.), 

a collection of twenty little songs, most of 

them only a page in length, which are set- 

tings by Bernhard Theodor Breitkopf of 

Goethe poems. A preface tells how they 

were composed by the eldest son of the 

famous publisher, Johann Gottlob Im- 

manuel Breitkopf, in whose home Goethe 

in his student days was a familiar visitor. 
That the music is not of deep, personal 
quality is not to be held against the vol- 

ume. The Breitkopf who wrote it was a 

dilletante of quality, rather than a com- 

poser of parts. But his settings have a 

certain folk feeling that is typical of their 

day. If they include what are for us 
phrases familiar to us in the music of 
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other composers better known, we must 
understand that that was as unavoidable 
then as it is now for lesser composers to 
quote, unconsciously of course, the man- 
ner of the leaders in composition of their 
period. These songs appeared in print in 
1770 in the catalog of Breitkopf & Hartel, 
without the poet’s name. The poems are 
among Goethe’s early work and were first 
printed as the texts of these songs. Thus 
were they preserved for posterity, whereas 
many other early Goethe pieces were lost. 
The collection has been edited and the 
accompaniments amplified by Giinter 
Raphael, who has set his alterations in 
small notations, so as to show the originals 
as Breitkopf wrote them. The publishers 
have given these songs a charming edition, 
reproducing in the preface the original title 
page, a delectable example of the quaintly 
antique. A. 


New Collection of Choral Responses by 
American Composers 

Compiled under the authority and direc- 
tion of the Commission on Worship and 
Music of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and collected by Powell Weaver, Kansas 
City composer and organist, a volume of 
Choral Responses has been issued by J. 
Fischer & Bro. which should infuse new 
life into the services of any church that 
uses it. The responses, which include 
opening sentences, prayer responses, offer- 
tory and closing sentences, are all the 
work of American composers, written es- 
pecially for this collection. 

Many excellent examples will be found 
of the work of the following contributing 
composers: Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Her- 
bert E. Hyde, H. B. Jepson, William 
Lester, Lindsay B. Longacre, Gordon 
Balch Nevin, Henry Overley, James H. 
Rogers, R. Deane Shure, Charles Sanford 
Skilton, Leo Sowerby, Mr. Weaver and 
David McK. Williams. This is an enter- 
prise that deserves commendation, as it 
gives our composers an opportunity to 
show what they can do in this field of 
church music. 


Dumesnil Discusses Methods of Playing 
and Teaching Debussy’s Music 

Maurice Dumesnil is the author of “How 
to Play and Teach Debussy” (New York: 
Schroeder & Gunther, Inc.), which is en- 
dorsed by Mme. Debussy and contains 
many valuable suggestions. The French 
pianist has made a special study of De- 
bussy’s music and emphasizes particularly 
the necessity of concentrating on pianissi- 
mi, the use of pedals and sensitiveness of 
touch, which last was one of the composer’s 
chief preoccupations. 

Examples are plentiful throughout. M. 
Dumesnil has gone thoroughly into the 
technical requirements for playing this 
ineffable music, probably feeling that with 
their mastery, enough will be gained so 
that the poetical interpretation can be left 
to the performer. Both teachers and stu- 
dents of Debussy will find this exposition 








very useful. Q. 
2 Briefer Mention 2 
For Piano 
Thirty-Five Choral Preludes. By Bach, 


arranged and edited for piano by W. 
Gillies Whittaker. Includes all those organ 
preludes which have no independent line 
for pedal, and those in which the pedal part 
is negligible. A careful preparation by 
the scholarly editor with but necessary 
changes. Should be welcomed by pianists 
who have hitherto naturally neglected this 
rich field of the master’s works. In four 
books. With English and German ana- 
lytical notes. (Oxford.) 

The Six Partitas. By Bach, edited by 
August Schmid-Lindner. In two books, 
with an insert of anaylsis in German. The 
edition is clear, the work scholarly. (Uni- 
versal.) 

“Impressions of Southern Europe.” By 
Christine Burnham. Its individual titles, 
“Night in Venice,” “An Old Monastery,” 
and so on, give the clue to its musical con- 
tent. (Schroeder & Gunther, Inc.) 


Six Welsh Folk Songs. W. S. Gwynn 
Williams has incorporated the tunes of his 
country in a brief piano work, simple but 
interesting. (Curwen.) 

“Berceuse Oriental” and “Danse Sou- 
danaise.” By Jené de Takacs. Descriptive 
and_ colorful. (Edition Orientale de 
Musique. ) 

Variations on a Popular Theme. By 
Hugh Bradford. The theme is “The Tin 
Gee Gee,” the ten variations ingenious 
(Oxford.) 

Klavierstiick. By Arnold Schénberg. 
Another of this modern master’s tests in 
agility. (New Music.) 

“Country Scenes.” By Godfrey Uren. 
“Fun Frolics.” By William M. Felton. 
“Progress with Pleasure.” By William 
M. Felton. Three short albums of. easy 
pieces. (Summy.) 

“Donau Walzer” (Blue Danube). An- 
other version of this most famous waltz, 
this time literally treated for the piano by 
Christopher Le Fleming, young English 


composer. Very effective to play and not 
too difficult. (Chester.) 
“Yearning.” <A fine piece by Leopold 


Godowsky. No. 4 of a set of poems for 
his instrument. Prelude from the Cello 
Suite in E Flat, by Bach. Transcribed by 
A. Siloti. A marvelous example of the 
great Russian pianist’s skill as a tran- 
scriber. (Carl Fischer.) 
Oratorio 

“A Short .Passion from St. Matthew’s 
Gospel,” by Bach. Arranged and edited 
by W. Gillies Whittaker; English text by 
C. Sanford Terry; Welsh text by E. T. 
Davies and Gilwym Williams. This is the 
first published version of a shorter edition 
of the Passion, endeavoring to present it 
in part in a way worthy of the whole, 
which is seldom heard entire. It includes 
carefully selected numbers in the effort 
to balance the various musical factors. 
Certain accompanied recitatives and arias 
are marked optional. The entire work has 
been transposed down a tone to relieve 
the high tessitura of the Evangelist’s part. 
This is the piano score, but complete or- 
chestral score and parts are also published 
Tonic sol-fa accompanies the choruses. 
This is a difficult and delicate task well 
done. 

For Violin and Piano 
Six Short Pieces. These are finely writ- 


ten pieces by W. Gillies Whittaker. Two 
books, one containing “In Folk Song 
Style,” “Caprice,” “Reverie,” “A Short 


Passacaglia,” the other a Grotesque Dance 
and “Figured Chorale.” Useful for teach- 
ing, and worthy at the same time of re- 
cital programs. Nothing trite or banal. 
(Oxford. ) 

Three “Ghetto Sketches” by George 
Perlman, entitled respectively “Hebraisch,” 
“A Birdling Sings” and “Hebrew Chant 
and Dance” are conceived very much in 
the style of Ernest Bloch. They are 
effective transcriptions of traditional He 
brew melodies. (Carl Fischer.) 

“The Blue Rose” (Habanera). By René 
Demaret. An attractive salon piece, which 
is issued in a transcription by Leslie 
Bridgewater for violin or ’cello with piano 
accompaniment. “En el Tiempo. de 
Chicha.” A Chilean Dance for ’cello (or 
violin) by Norman Fraser. Melodically 
appealing. (Chester.) 


For Teaching 

Violin 
“First Lessons on the’ Violin,” by John 
Craig Kelley, is a well planned method, 
containing one hundred lessons and forty- 
five melodies in the first position and an 
introduction to the second and third posi- 
tions. There are fourteen illustrations, 
showing how to hold the instrument, to 
tune it, etc. This is a revised edition made 
this spring by the author of a work issued 
some years ago. In so doing he has 
brought it up to date to meet present-day 

requirements. (Ditson.) 


Theory 
The Student’s Short Course in- Musical! 
Forms. By Cuthbert Harris. Helpful. 
because simply presented and clearly illus 
trated. (Schmidt.) 
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Use of the “Song Approach” 
Aids in Arousing Innate 
Artistic Sense—Rhythmic 
Motion and Associations 
of Words with Melodies 
Are Stressed. 


ELIEVING that small children can 

easily grasp simple musical forms, 
and learn musical essentials without 
“sugar-coating the bitter pill of routine 
labor,” three authorities have joined 
forces to prepare a piano method for 
class and individual instruction. They 
are Harold Bauer, noted pianist, and 
Angela Diller and Elizabeth Quaile, 
heads of the Diller-Quaile Music 
School. Two volumes of their method 
are at present available ( Bauer-Diller- 
Quaile Course, New York: G. Schir- 
mer, Inc.), and other books are in 
preparation. 

As Mr. Bauer explains in a foreword, 
“Music is not an exterior accomplish- 
ment, but the expression of a natural 
impulse. ... The first steps to be taken 
toward bringing the innate musical 
sense into relation with outward ex- 
pression are rhythmic motion . . . and 
association of words with tunes.” The 
latter stimulates the children’s interest 


and imagination. 
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\\ 





Douglas Moore’s “Listening to Music” 
is Useful Book 

Every book on music appreciation should 
be first measured sternly with the inex- 
orable yardstick provided by the saying, 
“The minute that there is talk about 
music, there is already something wrong.” 
Granting that such books are striving to 
do the impossible—interpret one art in the 
medium of another—then saying hopeless- 
ly, “But such books, after all, are neces- 
sary,’ the problem becomes one of esti- 
mating how far beyond the yardstick a 
particular book goes into the realm of the 
necessary. 

Douglas Moore, composer and associate 
professor of music at Barnard College, 
Columbia University, has written one that 
goes very far into that realm. “Listening 
to Music” (New York: W. W. Norton 
& Co., Inc.) is a valuable book, both for 
those who know nothing and want to learn, 
and for those who know a great deal 
and wish to know more. Its chief value 
lies not only in its interesting, lucid and 
intelligent exposition of the various ele- 
ments which make up “the language of 
music,” but in the emphasis which is so 
rightly placed, as conveyed by his con- 
cluding words: “. . . let us again assert 
that it is from musical experience that 
knowledge of music is gained. Books 
about music are interesting only if the 
music they explain has made them so.” 

In the first chapter, “The Language of 
Music,” Mr. Moore provides an amusing 
trap. He spends some pages trying to find 
descriptive subject matter in various types 
of music, and succeeds by his comparisons 
in irritating us thoroughly. Then he 
springs his trap with these words: 

“At this point you may protest indig- 
nantly. In fact, you should, and the 
greater your irritation, the more promising 
your future as an intelligent listener to 
music. We all know that music can imi- 
tate sounds, and that such imitation is 
frequently delightful provided we 
have been led to expect it by the title. 
But we find it only in music which sets 
out to-be descriptive, and such music is 
but a small part of the literature. The 
language of music is much more abstract.” 
_ Following this he describes the test made 
in a psychology class in Columbia Uni- 
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Teaching Children to Take Music Naturally 








Right: A Class in the Diller-Quaile 
Music School, with Angela Diller. 
Above: Harold Bauer, Pianist, Who 
with Miss Diller and Elizabeth Quaile 
Has Issued a New Piano Course 


The music used is essentially pianis- 
tic. What is termed the “song ap- 


Listening to Music’ and Other Books 


versity, where a list of abstractions that 
music could express were given to the 
students, and as music was played, they 
were asked to state what moods the music 
suggested. The results were ludicrous, as 
one example will show. The “Liebestod” 
from “Tristan” was voted “exuberant, 
humorous, reflective, sad, weak, fanatic, 
despairing, majestic and _ revolutionary, 
with the addition of a few votes for love.” 

Mr. Moore does not sheer away from 
this problem of evaluating moods in music, 
but rather faces it straightforwardly, and 
clears up a good deal of confusion for the 
untrained mind. 

This exactitude and clarity pervade the 
book. In the subsequent discussions of 
musical tone, rhythm, melody, harmony, 
and so on, the author uses a good many 
simple analogies to make plain his mean- 
ing, examples which might seem laughable 
to the expert, but which illustrate their 
point very well. 

Some of the most absorbing chapters 
are those on tonality, musical subject mat- 
ter, polyphony and development, after 
which the discussion passes to musical 
forms. A short chapter only is devoted 
to opera and oratorio, because “musical 
language and word language really oc- 
cupy different realms and have different 
purposes.” 

An appendix contains suggestions for 
further study and illustrations of various 
points brought out in the text. There is 
a dedication to Daniel Gregory Mason. Q. 

Rescuing Indian Dances 

“American Indian Dance Steps,” by 
Bessie Evans and May G. Evans (New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co., Inc.), is a 
book which should have a decided appeal 
not only for the dance student but for 
the ethnologist as well. 

The Misses Evans spent two years in 
New Mexico studying the Indian on his 
own ground. Previously to this, May 
Evans had been on the staff of the Balti- 
more Sun and later, for a number of 
years, head of the preparatory department 
of the Peabody Conservatory. Her sister 
was a member of the faculty of the same 
institution. 

The substance of the book is largely 
made up of lecture-recitals given at the 
American Museum of Natural History, 


proach” is employed, the piece being 
printed with the words at the top of the 
Then comes a keyboard chart, 


page. 
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Special emphasis is placed on the 
child’s learning the position of chords 
through the shaping of his hands for 
those chords, and it is an exercise in 
this that is shown in the accompanying 
illustration. 

The three authorities have done their 





Keystone View 


with the tune written for piano and the 
words as a poetic stanza, thus unifying 
all the various elements. 


secnenoenneasinnet 


work thoughtfully and well, and the 
course should prove of great value 
wherever it is adopted. 





the Peabody Conservatory .and other 
places. It is copiously illustrated with 
sketches in color made by Poyege, a San 
Ildefonso Indian, also with cleverly con- 
ceived diagrams made under the super- 


vision of the authors, by J. Maxwell 
Miller, the Baltimore sculptor. 
Besides the actual description of the 


dances themselves, there is much inter- 
esting material bearing upon the subject 
which both in itself and in the manner of 
telling makes the work one of unique 
character. 


Musical Fun and Frolic 

“Tromboners or Musical Anecdotage”’ 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf) is a col- 
lection by some anonymous wag of anec- 
dotes and wise-cracks having a bearing 
upon music and musicians. Most of them 
are funny, many are a bit salty and oc- 
casionally there occurs one whose authen- 
ticity the reader begs leave to doubt. 
This may be a back-handed compliment 
to the compiler. The illustrations are 
mostly from the Paris Charivari. Proceeds 
from the sale will go to the Musicians 
Emergency Aid. 


Three in One 

“The Complete Book of the Great 
Musicians,” by Percy A. Scholes and Will 
Earhart (New York: Oxford University 
Press), comprises Books I, II and III 
already issued separately. The volume is 
concise and covers an immense amount of 
ground both musically and biographically. 
Indeed, it seems to leave but little to be 
said. H. 

Concert-Goer’s Library 

The fourth volume of “The Concert- 
Goer’s Library” by Rosa Newmarch con- 
tains descriptive notes on symphonies, 
overtures and concertos by Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Brahms, Elgar, Haydn, Mozart, 
Schubert, Tchaikovsky, Berlioz, Glinka, 
Gliick, Handel, Mendelssohn, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Rossini, von Suppé, Weber, 
Liszt and Dvorak. (Oxford.) 


“The Meaning of Music” 

Lectures given at Harvard are elab- 
orated in “The Meaning of Music,” by 
Carroll C. Pratt (McGraw-Hill). The 
main argument of this book, which is sub- 
titled “A Study in Psychological Aesthet- 
ics,” is intended to “justify the tenacious 
hold which formalism has had upon musical 
theory.” Materials, form, meaning and 
emotion are subjects discussed. i, 
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Feuermann Plays Dvorak Concerto 

As an advance hearing for Emanuel 
Feuermann, the ’cellist from Vienna who 
comes to this country next fall, the Co- 
lumbia recording of Dvorak’s ’Cello Con- 
certo (Masterworks No. 172) provides a 
means by which to estimate the performer’s 
capabilities, 

He displays splendid technical prowess, 
a tone which is full-bodied and clean in 
all ranges, although the exigencies of cer- 
tain rapid passages sometimes brings out 
an unavoidable stringency, and a poetic 
conception of the more emotional and sus- 
tained portion of the work. This concerto 
will not appeal to everyone, but it is worth 
listening to for Mr. Feuermann’s sake. 
The orchestra is that of the Berlin State 
Opera, the conductor Michael Taube. 





“TURKEY IN THE Straw,” “Otp Zip 
Coon” and “Satty in Our Attey.” Ar- 
rangements by Alfred Pochon played by 
the Flonzaley Quartet. Charming arrange- 
ments beautifully played by this much- 
lamented organization. One ten-inch disc. 
Victor. 

“SPLENDON PIU BELLE” from “Favorita,” 
and “Inrexice!” from “Ernani.” Beauti- 
ful singing by Ezio Pinza, bass of the 
Metropolitan. The former has the Metro- 
politan chorus as well as orchestral ac- 
companiment. One twelve-inch disc. Vic- 
tor. 

“CHANSON INpoUE” from “Sadko,” and 
“Marta,” a song by L. Wolfe Gilbert and 
Moises Simons, sung by Beniamino Gigli 
with orchestra. Mr. Gigli’s voice shows up 
very beautifully on both sides. One ten- 
inch disc. Victor. 


Overtures to Mozart’s “The Marriage 
of Figaro” and “Die Entfiihrung aus dem 


Serail.” Vienna Philharmonic under 
Clemens Krauss. Excellent if slightly. 
strenuous renditions of these delightful 
overtures. Recording good. One twelve- 
inch disc. Victor. 


Overture To “THe Barrerep Brine,” 
Smetana, two sides, one ten-inch disc. 
Chicago Symphony under Stock. Fairly 
good disc, though the work is played too 
fast. Victor. 
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BALTIMORE BAND GIVES 
FIRST SYMPHONIC LIST 


Stadium Concert Heard by 10,000, 
Including City Officials—Standard 
Works Played 
Battrmore, Aug. 10.—More than 
10,000 persons crowded into the Home- 
wood Stadium to hear the first sym- 
phonic program given by the Municipal 
Band under the baton of Robert V. 
Lansinger. The concert, arranged by 
Frederick R. Huber, municipal director 
of music, was attended by Mayor How- 
ard W. Jackson and other city officials 

and was completely successful. 

The program contained the “1812” 
Overture of Tchaikovsky, the Andante 
of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, ex- 
cerpts from the ballet “Sylvia,” Liszt’s 





“Les Préludes” and Mr. Lansinger’s 
March, “Baltimore’s Own,” which is 
dedicated to Mr. Huber. Elsie Craft 
Hurley sang the Jewel Song from 
“Faust,” and John Wilbourn “Vesti la 
Giubba” from “Pagliacci.” A cornet 
solo, “The Southern Cross,” was played 


by Charles Yukl. 





La Forge-Berimen Pupils Heard in 
Concert at Ocean Grove 
Ocean Grove, N. J., Aug. 10.—Un- 
der the direction of Frank La Forge 
and Ernesto Berimen, a concert was 
given in the Ocean Grove Auditorium 

on the evening of July 23. 

With Mr. La Forge at the piano, 
Harrington van Hoesen, baritone, sang 
two groups, one of songs by Mr. La 
Forge. Mary Tippett, soprano, sang 
“Ah fors’ é Lui” from “La Traviata,” 
negotiating the aria with artistry. For 
an encore she sang “Song of the Open” 
by Mr. La Forge. Aurora Ragaini, 
pianist, played a group by Brahms, 
Chopin and Grieg, winning the approval 
of the audience. Hazel Arth, contralto, 
was heard in the aria from Bemberg’s 
“La Mort de Jeanne d’Arc” and a song 
by Lenormand. 

Harold Dart, pianist, played a group 
including his “A la Menuet.” Marie 
Powers, contralto, sang beautifully “My 
Heart at Thy Sweet Voice” from “Sam- 
son et Delilah.” A group of duets by 
Miss Tippett and Mr. van Hoesen con- 
cluded the program, 





Maria Safonoff and Julia Mery Gilli 
Heard in Recital 

Slavonic music made up the program 
given by Maria Safonoff, pianist, and 
Julia Mery Gilli, soprano, in the Mc- 
Millin Academic Theatre, Columbia 
University, last month. Both perform- 
ers were applauded for their artistic 
interpretations of numbers by Glinka, 
Dargomijsky, Stojowski, Chopin, Pad- 
erewski, Wassilenko, Gretchaninoff, 
Moussorgsky, Rimsky-Korsakoff and 
Glinka-Balakireff. 
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Yvonne Gall to Tour 
America in Recitals 
This Coming Season 





Yvonne Gall in Holida 
with Her Dog, 


Yvonne Gall, who will return to the 
United States mext season for her 
second concert tour, recently appeared 
as Elsa and as Tosca at the Paris 
Opéra. 

Miss Gall’s Parisian engagements 
also included appearances in “Faust,” 
in “The Damnation of Faust,” and as 
the Princess in a gala jubilee perform- 
ance of Rabaud’s “Marouf” with the 
composer conducting, in addition to a 
concert under the baton of Paul Paray. 
She sang the title role of “Thais” at 
Vichy, and was engaged for orchestral 
concerts at Ostend and Amsterdam. 


Surroundings, 
ille 





Kaiser-Volistedt Concert in Eau Claire 

Eau Crare, Wis., Aug. 10.—Flo- 
rence Kaiser-Vollstedt, soprano, and 
Siegfried Vollstedt, conductor-pianist, 
both from the Civic Opera of Ham- 
burg, Germany, recently gave a suc- 
cessful concert in the First Congrega- 
tional Church. Mrs. Kaiser-Vollstedt 
sang songs by Handel, Mozart, Marx, 
Rachmaninoff, Strauss, Leoncavallo 
and Wagner. Mr. Vollstedt played his 
own arrangement of the Fire Music 
from “Die Walkiire” and the Verdi- 
Liszt “Rigoletto” paraphrase. 





Scholarships Offered at Guilmant Organ 
School 

Four free scholarships, open to stu- 
dents of both sexes between the ages 
of sixteen and thirty, are announced 
by the Guilmant Organ School, of 
which Dr. William C. Carl is director. 
These awards are offered by the Hon. 
Philip and Mrs. Berolzheimer. Exami- 
nations will be held on Sept. 30. 
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HONOLULU PROGRAMS 


Morning Music Club Completes Series 
of Wide Range 

Hono.utu, Aug. 1—The climax of 
the Morning Music Club’s season was 
reached in a_ recent program entitled 
“Music and the Dance.” An ecclesias- 
tical setting was used for the pro- 
logue, and Adele Ross, soprano, sang 
Franck’s “Panis Angelicus.” A _ pro- 
gressive series of dances, illustrating 
the ancient Hebrew, medieval, classical, 
romantic, modern and_ ultra-modern 
styles, followed. Mrs. Kenneth Barnes, 
president of the club, was in charge of 
the music. The dances were directed 
by Kulamanu. 

Programs given previously covered 
a wide range, including Scandinavian, 
Chinese, Japanese, British, Philippine 
and Korean music. Gloriana Barta- 
lome, soprano, and Royden Susu-Mago, 
tenor, were among the soloists. Dr. 
George W. Andrews played the organ 
in the “The Church in the Garden” 
program, and the “Hallelujah” Chorus 
was sung by the Hawaiian Choir from 
Kawaiahao Church. 

T. MarRKHAM TALMAGE 








Philadelphia Group Offers Award for 
Native Choral Work 

PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 10.—Announce- 
ment of the contest for the 1932 Eury- 
dice Chorus award is made by Susanna 
Dercum, chairman of the committee in 
charge. A _ prize of $150 will be 
awarded for the best work for women’s 
chorus submitted in this competition, 
fostered by the Philadelphia Art Alli- 
ance. The prize will be awarded in 
October. 

Compositions submitted should be for 
women’s voices of three or more parts. 

All contestants must be either of 
American birth, or naturalized Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Compositions must be received no 
later than Oct. 1, 1932. They will be 
judged by a jury appointed by the 
board of directors of the Philadelphia 
Art Alliance. 





Edwin McArthur Appears in Concerts 
with Noted Singers 

Edwin McArthur has appeared in 
concerts this summer as accompanist to 
Gladys Swarthout, Marion Telva, Hen- 
riette Wakefield, Greek Evans, Frank 
Chapman, William O’Donnell and Or- 
ville Harrold. These programs have 
been given in Cleveland; Buckhill 
Falls, Pa.; Ridgefield, Greenwich and 
Darien, Conn. During July Mr. Mc- 
Arthur was organist in the Munn 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, East 
Orange, N. J. He has also been active 
in his New York studio. 





Cara Verson Organizes Colony 
Cuicaco, Aug. 10.—Cara Verson, 


pianist, left for her cabin, Gateway 
Lodge, in Glen Marais, Minn., on 
Aug. 1. Mme. Verson is organizing 


a musical colony there. 


M. M. 





John Gurney Tours Middle West 

John Gurney, baritone, has com- 
pleted with success his first recital tour 
of the Middle West. A graduate of 
Oberlin Conservatory, Mr. Gurney sang 
to numerous college audiences on his 
trip. 





Choir Booked for Stadium Through 
Abe Meyer, Inc. 

The Eva Jessye Choir of forty mixed 
voices which was to appear with the 
Rasch Dancers at the Lewisohn Sta- 
dium on Aug. 9, 10 and 11, was engaged 
through Abe Meyer, Inc. 
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Cadman Completes Radio a 
“The "Willow Plate” 

Charles Wakefield Cadman has just com- 
pleted an opera for radio, “The Willow 
Plate,” which runs about twenty minutes 
and calls for four singing parts and an 
orchestra of fifteen. The story is Ameri- 
can in locale, with two American and two 
Italian characters. A premiere is probable 
in the fall. 





Ernest Hutcheson Returns 


After a vacation spent in Europe, Ernest 
Hutcheson, pianist and dean of the Juilliard 
Graduate School, returned on Aug. 11 to 
resume his weekly broadcasts over the Co- 
lumbia network. 





Rachel Morton Heard on WEAF 
Rachel Morton, soprano, sang with 


Sodero and a symphony orchestra over a 
WEAF network on July 22. 





New York Orchestra Broadcasts 
The New York Orchestra, Modest Alt- 
schuler, conductor, is broadcasting its con- 
certs in George Washington Stadium 
weekly, on Thursdays, at 8:30 p. m., 
through Aug. 18, over a WEAF network. 





Ernest Davis Broadcasts 
Ernest Davis, tenor, was heard over 
WEAF on July 15, singing to the accom- 
paniment of an orchestra conducted by 
Cesare Sodero. 





Waller Conducts Radio Concert 
Frank Laird Waller, conductor of the 
Milwaukee Philharmonic, led an orchestra 
of thirty-six Chicago Symphony men on 
the Household Finance hour over an NBC 
network recently. Alice Mock, soprano, 
was soloist. 





Queena Mario on Artists Program 

Queena Mario, Metropolitan Opera 
soprano, and Walter Mills, baritone, were 
soloists on the National Artist Series pro- 
gram of Aug. 2, over WEAF with Cesare 
Sodero conducting. 





Sonia Sharnova Sings with Sodero 

Sonia Sharnova, Chicago Civic Opera 
contralto, sang a program with Cesare 
a and his orchestra over WEAF on 
uly 29, 





Edward Ransome on Air 
Edward Ransome, formerly tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera, sang for a benefit pro- 
gram on the Israel Orphan hour over 
WMCA on July 19. 





—harriet 
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Sokoloff to Leave 
Cleveland Orchestra 
After Fifteen Years 


(Continued from page 11) 


Since that first season, when it gave 
only twenty-eight concerts, the develop- 
ment of the orchestra has been steady. 
The high place it holds in public esteem 
and aftection received fresh emphasis in 
the spontaneous support given the en- 
terprise when Dudley S. Blossom, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, announced the 
Severance gift of a permanent home for 
the orchestra, at a concert celebrating 
its tenth anniversary. Mr. Severance 
has been president of the Musical Arts 
Association since 1921. Severance Hall 
was dedicated on Feb. 5, 1931. 

With its eighty-seven players under 
Mr. Sokoloff the orchestra has given 
nearly 1,500 concerts in Cleveland and 
on tour. Concerts for school children, 
in which Mr. Sokoloff was a pioneer, 
and concerts played at American uni- 
versities and colleges on tour are im- 
portant phases of the orchestra’s ac- 
tivity. 

Music His First Interest 


Music has been Mr. Sokoloff’s first 
interest and he has brought splendid 
energy and steadied enthusiasm to his 
task in Cleveland in support of the in- 
tegrity of his art. He demands from 
his musicians the same single-minded 
devotion, and his success in molding his 
players into one harmonious instrument, 
recognized as a splendid orchestra, has 
brought him honorable place among 
conductors. 

Born in Russia and educated at the 
music school of Yale University 
through a special scholarship, Mr. 
Sokoloff at seventeen was a member of 
the Boston Symphony, under Gericke 
and Muck. He concertized in Europe 
and conducted in Manchester and San 
Francisco. It was during his engage- 
ment to conduct summer concerts of the 
Cincinnati Symphony in 1918 that he 
was engaged to come to Cleveland. He 
has appeared as guest conductor of the 
Chicago, New York, Cincinnati and De- 
troit symphonies, the New York Phil- 
harmonic, the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
the New York Stadium Concerts, the 
London Symphony, and of orchestras in 
Russia. 

Mr. Sokoloff’s taste in music as re- 
flected in the programs of the Cleveland 
Orchestra is wide and generous, from 
the older masters to representative con- 
temporaneous compositions. During the 
last two seasons he has had conspicuous 
success with choral works. 

As a conductor, Mr. Sokoloff’s chief 
characteristic is a deep poetic endow- 
ment, accompanied by vigor and breadth 
of style, and an unceasing musical 
sincerity. MARGARET ALDERSON. 
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Galaxy of Conductors Shines 
in Philadelphia Dell Events 


(Continued from page 3) 

Dr. Hadley’s stay ran from July 12 
through July 18. His programs in- 
cluded several novelties and contribu- 
tions by soloists. Beethoven’s Triple 
Concerto for violin, ‘cello and piano was 
played by Maria, Elsa and Greta Hil- 
ger. Eunice Howard, a capable pianist, 
gave the Grieg Concerto. 

Mr. Harmati came on July 19, re- 
maining through July 21. Frances Nash 
played Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasy for 
piano and orchestra on one of his pro- 
grams Mr. Harmati introduced 
Grainger’s “Spoon River” and “The 
Nightingale and the Two Sisters,” a 
Habanera by Aubert, Dr. Hadley’s in- 
teresting tone “Lucifer” and his 
own delightful “Little Caprice,” dedi- 
cated to the orchestra. Mr. Harmati 
also recognized American composers in 
Griffes’s “The White Peacock” and 
other works. 

Camden Seciety Welcomed 

Returning on July 22, Mr. Smallens 
shared the program with the Musical 
Art Society of Camden. Dr. Fry’s 
forces sang with fine intonation and 
musicianly understanding a group of 
spirituals, some English folk music and 
Dr. Tily’s impressive setting of “Cross- 
ing the Bar” by Tennyson. 

Mr. Mendoza, appearing on July 23- 
25, made his Philadelphia debut and 
created a favorable impression. His 
programs were of standard construction, 
containing many favorite works and 
some not so frequently heard, such as 
Schumann’s “Rhenish” Symphony. 

Mr. Smallens was back on July 26 
and 27, when some of his best work 
was done in Stravinsky’s “The Fire 
Bird” and Chausson’s Symphony. 

Mr. Sodero was the conductor on 
July 28 and 29, sharing the program 
with the Hall Johnson Negro Choir. 
He was acclaimed for his musicianly 
conducting, and his interesting program, 
which included Italian works. He gave 
his own attractive symphonic poem, 
“Return to the Hearth,” and a vivid 
reading of “The Ride of the Valkyries.” 

Audiences at these concerts broke all 
Dell records, running up to 9,000 and 
far exceeding the seating capacity. The 
choir, announced for eight numbers, 
added encores until the total was 
brought up to eighteen or twenty. In 
consequence, the program lasted about 
an hour longer than usual. New num- 
bers included “John the Revelator,” “Go 
Down, Death” and “Lord Have Mercy 
on Me.” 

An old Philadelphia favorite, Mr. 
Pasternack conducted on July 30 and 31 
and Aug. 1. Among his offerings were 
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a fine reading of the Beethoven Eighth 
Symphony and half a program of Wag- 
ner. 

Pays Tribute to Youth 


Mr. Caston, for a number of years 
first trumpeter of the orchestra, gave a 
valid and convincing interpretation of 
Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony on 
Aug. 2, and paid tribute to youth in the 
first Philadelphia performance of 
Abram Chasins’s tone poem “Parade.” 
Behind the well-orchestrated score is 
felt the composer’s repugnance to the 
sinister potentialities of military parades 
—the horror of war and of bloodshed 
looms significantly. 

An atmospheric reading of Debussy’s 
“Prelude to the Afternoon of a Faun” 
was another feature of Mr. Caston’s 
program. His colleagues of the orches- 
tra refused to rise at his signal to share 
in the cordial applause, and he received 
an ovation in full. 

W. R. Murpry. 





ANN ARBOR CALENDAR 





University Musical Society Engages 


Many Attractions 
ANN Arpor, Micn., Aug. 10.—At- 
tractive concerts are announced by 


Charles A. Sink, president of the Uni- 
versity Musical Society, for the fifty- 


fourth season in the Choral Union 
Series. 
The calendar is as follows: The Bos- 


ton Symphony Orchestra, Serge Kous- 
sevitzky conducting, Oct. 25: Lawrence 
Tibbett, Nov. 2; the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, Ossip Gabrilowitsch conduct- 
ing, Nov. 28; Efrem Zimbalist, Dec. 8; 
Nathan Milstein in his first Ann Arbor 
concert, Jan. 16; Myra Hess, Jan. 27; 
the Budapest String Quartet, Feb. 8; 
Sigrid Onegin, Feb. 15; Vladimir Hor- 
owitz, March 8, and Ignace Jan Pad- 
erewski, March 15. 

Tentative plans for the thirty-ninth 
annual May Festival include six pro- 
grams in four days. 





Students of Flesch Win Prizes 

Former violin students of the State 
High School for Music in Berlin, all 
from the class of Carl Flesch, were 
prize winners in the international con- 
test for singers and violinists which was 
held in Vienna in June. They were 
Richard Odnopossof, winner of the 
second prize, and Roman Totenberg and 
Bronislaw Gimpel, who received silver 
medals. 





Colledge Management Books Julia Peters 

The newly established Concert Man- 
agement George Leyden Colledge has 
signed Julia Peters, American lyric so- 
prano, for a Carnegie Hall recital on 
Sept. 28, and a four-months’ tour, open- 
ing in mid-August in Albion, N. Y. 

Miss Peters will sing for President 
Hoover and Governor Roosevelt at the 
New York State Exposition at Syracuse 
in Labor Day week. She has been en- 
gaged for five appearances at the Expo- 
sition. 





Cui1caco.—Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man was guest of honor at a concert 
given by Alice Mock, soprano, and 
Walter H. Steindel, pianist, at the 
Chicago Women’s Club rr 
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This Is the Way a Haydn Festival 


Program Looks in Japanese 


TAKARADZUKA, JAPAN, Aug. 1—A 
concert in honor of Haydn was a fea- 
ture of the Takaradzuka Symphony’s 
season under the baton of Josef Laska, 
symphonies and numbers from “The 
Creation” being on the program. An- 
other concert consisted of compositions 
by Mr. Laska. Excerpts from “Or- 
pheus” and “Faust” and works by Men- 
delssohn and Glazounoff were also pre- 
sented. 





New York Opera Comique to Hold Next 
Season on Broadway 


The New York Opera Comique an- 
nounces that it will present its pro- 
ductions next season at a theatre in the 
Broadway district instead of the Heck- 
scher Theatre, as in the last four sea- 
sons. 

The repertoire of six operas, which 
may be expanded to eight, is now in 
process of selection. It will include 
new productions and revivals from 
among past successes of the company. 

Kendall K. Mussey, general director, 
has announced that additional singers 
will be engaged on the basis of proved 
ability and the present technical staff 
augmented by a number of specialists. 
The chorus will be enlarged. The pres- 
ent conductors, Ernst Knoch and 
Rudolph Thomas, will continue to lead 
the performances. 
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“La Finta Giardiniera” and 
“Tannhauser” Are Sung 
Successfully 


GEATILE, Aug. 10.—Two excursions 
into the field of opera have been at- 
tended with conspicuous success. 

Mozart’s “La Finta Giardiniera,” en- 
titled “The Gardener for Love’s Sake” 
in the English translation by Louise 
Van Ogle, was given by Seattle singers 
under the leadership of Myron Jacob- 
son on May 31, June 2 and 3, and was 
repeated on July 8 for summer students 
of the University of Washington. 
Sophie Coyne, Florence Reed, Mildred 
McMullen Eyman, Florence Bergh Wil- 
son, Loren Davidson, James R. Harvey, 
Alex Campbell and Daniele Rosenberg 
were in the cast with Jean Mercier as 
producing director. 

“Tannhauser,” sung on June 23 in 
Moore Theatre as a benefit for the 
Seattle Symphony, was under the di- 
rection of Paul Engberg, a young 
baritone who recently returned from 
Europe. Mme. Davenport Engberg, his 
mother, conducted. 

Resident artists took part as follows: 
Tannhauser, Alexander Wallace ; Wolf- 
ram, Paul Engberg; Hermann, Ralph 
Engberg; Elisabeth, Cecilia Cameron 
Hunter; Venus, Mary Louise Roderick. 
The cast was completed by Dora Clif- 
ford, Nicholas Molotoff, Leonard Simp- 
son and Dr. Louis H. Maxson. Mem- 
bers of the Seattle Symphony formed 
the orchestra, and there was a large 
chorus. Dancers were from the Mary 
Ann Wells School. 


School Musicians Heard 


The All-City High School Chorus, 
conducted by R. H. Kendrick, and the 
All-City High School Orchestra, which 
is led by Carl Pitzer, gave a good ac- 
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SEATTLE GROUPS GIVE TWO OPERAS 


count of themselves in June. A feature 
oi the program was the first movement 
of a Concerto for piano and orchestra 
by Melvin Hansen, a high school stu- 
dent in theory who played fhe solo 
part. Standard works on the list were 
the first movement of the Franck Sym- 
phony, Liszt’s “Les Préludes,” the 
“Phédre” Overture of Massenet, “The 
Heavens Are Telling” from “The Crea- 
tion” and numbers by Grieg and Prae- 
torius. 

Commencement exercises in Lincoln 
High School featured Kathryne Kant- 
ner’s performance as soloist in her own 
Concerto for violin and orchestra. 

Frederick C. Feringer recently ended 
his 1932 series of organ recitals in First 
Presbyterian Church. An organ pro- 
gram was given in University Temple 
by Harold Heeremans for summer stu- 
dents of the University of Washington. 


Society Marks Anniversary 


The Seattle Musical Art Society, of 
which Katherine Robinson is president, 
celebrated its twentieth anniversary in 
June. A competent young peoples’ or- 
chestra, led by Erich Koker, recently 
gave a concert assisted by Odessa Ster- 
ing, pianist. An artistic recital was 
given by August Werner and a group 
of his vocal students at the University 
of Washington. 

Among recital programs have been 
those by pupils of Harry Krinke, Paul 
Pierre McNeely, Francis J. Armstrong, 
John Hopper, Anna Grant Dall, Mrs. 
H. C. Simpkin, Marion Mullins Brown, 
Edna Colman, Dorothy Eich, Caroline 
J. Gilpatrick, Eva Glenn Chamberlin, 
Sara Yeagley, Margaret Matheus 
Maier, Katherine Robinson, Florence 
MacGregor, Swanhild Jule Pope, Hat- 
tie Edenholm and Irene Baltrusch. 


Davip SCHEETz CRAIG 





Commonweaith Theatre Gives Party 

The program of the party given by 
the Commonwealth Theatre in the 
Chanin Theatre recently included musi- 
cal numbers, dances, impersonations 
and dramatic sketches. Among the 
artists taking part were Queena Mario, 
Gladys Swarthout, Agnes de Mille, 
Elsie Mae Gordon, Rita Burgess Gould, 
Natalie Hall, Lillian Taiz and Sam 
Jaffe, Miss Juliet, Gene and Kathleen 
Lockhart, Vladimir Rosing, Frank 
Chapman, Ray Knight, and Wilfred 
Pelletier. Deems Taylor, master of 
ceremonies, explained the purpose of 
the Community Theatre, which aims to 
produce plays on a subscription basis. 





Prokofieff to Play His New Piano 
Concerto in America 

Returning to this country next 
season after an absence of two years, 
Serge Prokofieff will be heard with 
several leading orchestras. His new 
Piano Concerto will be introduced to 
America by Serge Koussevitzky and 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra with 
the composer as soloist on Dec. 30 and 
31 in Symphony Hall, Boston; on Jan. 
5 and 7 in Carnegie Hall, New York; 
and on Jan. 6 in the Academy of Music, 
Brooklyn. 





Will C. Macfarlane Becomes Municipal 
Organist in Portland 
PorTLAND, Me., Aug. 10.—Will C. 
Macfarlane, who was municipal organ- 
ist of Portland from 1912 to 1919, has 
been engaged again to serve in that 
capacity by the Portland Music Com- 
mission. He succeeds Charles Ray- 
mond Cronham, who held the post for 
seven years. A. W. J. 





Frey 
Bessie Stewart Bannigan, President of 
the B Sharp Musical Club of Utica 





American Tour Is Announced for 
Schlusnus 

Heinrich Schlusnus, baritone, who 
has been absent from this country for 
two seasons, will make a seven weeks’ 
tour of twenty-five recitals, beginning 
in Montreal on Jan. 5. He will give a 
recital in Town Hall on Feb. 5, and is 
to sing at Columbia University on Jan. 
21, in addition to appearing with the 
Haarlem Philharmonic on Feb. 16. 

Mr. Schlusnus’s tour will include the 
following cities: Chicago, St. Paul, 
Sioux City, St. Louis, Boston, Grand 
Rapids, East Lansing, Pittsburgh, In- 
dianapolis, Princeton, Columbus and 
Cincinnati. 





Bartlett and Robertson Add New 
Works to Repertoire 

A new arrangement for two pianos 
of the Waltz from “Die Fledermaus” 
and Cyril Scott’s transcription of a 
suite by Bach will be added to the 
repertoire of Ethel Bartlett and Rae 
Robertson when they return to America 
in November. They gave concerts in 
England and Spain this spring, and 
have been announced to appear with 
the Concertgebouw Orchestra in Am- 
sterdam under Willem Mengelberg. 





Enesco to Return for Tour Next Season 

Georges Enesco, composer and vio- 
linist, will return to America in Janu- 
ary, 1933, for a twelve weeks’ tour. He 
has been engaged to-appear as soloist 
in Havana with the Sociedad de la 
Orquesta, and will give half a dozen 
chamber music recitals with Felix Sal- 
mond and Carl Friedberg, besides visit- 
ing the Middle West during February. 

A New York recital in Carnegie Hall 
is also among Mr. Enesco’s engage- 
ments. 





Perth Amboy Symphony Gives Final 
Concert of Season 

Pert Ampoy, N. J.—The final con- 
cert of the season by the Perth Amboy 
Symphony, Max Jacobs, conductor, 
was given in the High School recently. 
The program included Beethoven’s 
First Symphony and works by Bach- 
Abert, Schubert, Sibelius, Jarnefelt, 
MacDowell, Grieg and Berlioz. 





Athenaeum Management Opens 
Bureau 

The Athenaeum Concert Manage- 
ment, the directors of which are Milton 
Bendiner and Harvey Emsheimer, has 
opened a bureau in the Steinway Build- 
ing. The bureau will present artists in 
concerts in New York and the Middle 
West in the coming season. 


UTICA ORGANIZATIONS 
PLAN 1932-33 SERIES 


Attractive Concerts Are Scheduled by 
Various Groups—B Sharp 
Club Is Active 


“Utica, N. Y., Aug. 10—Margaret 
Griffith, chairman of the Community 
Concerts Committee, announces the 
following attractions for the 1932-33 
season: Lawrence Tibbett, Nov. 17; 
Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, Jan. 
27, and the Cleveland Orchestra, 
March 10. 

Bessie Stewart Bannigan is the new 
president of the B Sharp Musical Club, 
which, founded in 1903, has been active 
in promoting artistic interests. Under 
Mrs. Bannigan’s leadership, the club 
will continue during the coming sea- 
son to make important contributions to 
the city’s culture. 

Arrangements for the Utica Centen- 
nial celebration on July 23 included the 
appearance of the Utica Civic Musical 
Society with 300 voices. 

Sera P. Maybury, president of the 
Musicians’ Forum, recently appointed 
the following to be chairmen of com- 
mittees: Gertrude Harris, Leah Sla- 
dusky, Helen Hale Brockway, Mira E. 
Dibble and Mrs. Henry Mansfield. 

. E. K. B. 








Lucia Chagnon Heard in Several Cities 

Lucia Chagnon, soprano, in addition 
to appearing in a New York recital, 
recently gave a concert at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, in Lexington. She 
was heard in Montclair, N. J., in a 
program on Easter Sunday for the 
fourth consecutive year. 

Miss Chagnon was announced to ap- 
pear at Goldsboro, N. C., in June, and 
to give a recital at the East Carolina 
Teachers College in Greenville in the 
same month. Another appearance was 
on an orchestral program over WTIC 
in Hartford, Conn. 
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La Forge-Berimen Pupils Heard in 
Varied Concerts 


Genevieve Taliaferro, contralto, and 
Aurora Ragaini, pianist-accompanist, pu- 
pils of the La Forge-Berimen Studios, 
were recently. Miss Taliaferro 
offered songs in Italian, French, German 
and English. Miss Ragaini played two 
groups of solos, as well as accompani- 


"aslo program was given by Mary 

Wiemann, soprano; Robert Riotte, 

oa and Phil Evans, accompanist. Miss 

iemann sang two groups of songs in 

German and English, and “Un bel Di” 
from “Madama Butterfly.” 

James Reynolds, baritone, gave a re- 
cital in West Orange, N. J., in June, with 
Mr. La Forge at the piano. 

The studio presented Marguerite Barr 
MacClain, contralto, and Mary Miller 
Mount, pianist-accompanist, over the Co- 
lumbia System, recently. Miss MacClain 
sang two groups. Miss Mount, besides 
playing accompaniments, was heard in pi- 
ano solos. 

At the fifth concert on July 7, Mary 
Tippett, soprano, and Elizabeth Andres, 
contralto, gave the program. Accompani- 
ments were paid by Mr. La Forge and 
Kenneth Yost. 

The sixth concert was given on the 
evening of July 14, by Kathryn Newman, 
soprano; B Gaillard, pianist, and Mr. 
La Forge. Hazel Arth, contralto, and 
Harold Dart, pianist, with Mr. La Forge 
accompany? ng, were heard on the program 
of July 21. The eighth program was given 
on July 28, entirely by Harrington van 
Hoesen, baritone. Two new songs by Mr. 
La Forge, “In the Forest” and “Fragments 
from Shakespeare” were sung for the first 
time, both winning approval of the audi- 
ence. 

Mr. La Forge, Miss Newman, Miss 
Arth, Mr. Dart, Aurora Ragaini, pianist; 
Elizabeth Andres, contralto; Ellsworth 
Bell, tenor; Florence Misgen, soprano; 
Blanche Gailliard, pianist, and Kenneth 
Yost, accompanist, have been heard on 
the La Forge-Berumen weekly radio pro- 
grams during the past month. 





Estelle Liebling Conducts Successful 
Summer Radio Course 

Fifty students from nine states attended 
Estelle Liebling’s daytime radio classes, 
which closed on July 30. Two scholar- 
ships, offered by Robert Crawford, presi- 
dent of the De Sylva, Brown & Henderson 
Publishing Co., were won by John Von 
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der Leith, 
soprano. 

A second course, held three nights a 
week for four weeks, will be opened on 
August 15. 

Other activities of Miss Liebling’s pupils 
were: Mabel Jackson, soprano, six weeks 
at WLW, Cincinnati; Devora Nadworney, 
contralto, and Wilma Miller, soprano, 
soloists with the New York Orchestra; 
Frances Sebel, soprano, and the Liebling 
Male Quartet, at the Tammany Hall July 
Fourth celebration; Dorothy Miller, 
soprano, soloist at the Roxy Theatre in 
June; Lucy Monroe, soprano, singing 
Juliet in Quebec; Grace Bischoff, con- 
tralto, and Lisa Roma, soprano, soloists 
on the National Council of Young Israel 
broadcast. 

Frances Shagan, soprano, has been en- 
baged by the New York Opera Comique 
for the coming season. 


tenor, and Gladys Haverty, 





Ernesto Berimen to Teach All Summer 

Ernesto Berimmen, pianist and teacher, 
will remain in New York City all through- 
out the summer months, teaching at the 
La Forge-Berimen Studios. 





New York School of * Social Work 
Announces Courses 

A booklet outlining musical courses for 
the season of 1932-1933 has been issued 
by the New York School of Social Work. 
The curriculum includes Analysis of Social 
Case Method, Social Music, Cultural Ap- 
proach to Music for Adults, and other 
subjects. The faculty comprises Helen 
Payson Kempton, Albert J. Kennedy, Mar- 
ion E. Kenworthy, Elsie S. Kimberly, 
Frances McElwee McFarland, Janet D. 
Schenck, Olga Samaroff Stokowski, Martha 
Cruikshank Ramsey, Willem Van De Wall 
and Sarah Ivins. 





Brooklyn College to Offer New Course 
in Music Criticism 

Brooklyn College of the College of the 
City of New York has issued its bulletin 
for 1932-1933. An interesting addition to 
the curriculum is a course in Advanced 
Critical Appreciation which trains pupils 
for music criticism. This is similar to 
courses offered at the Curtis Institute in 
Philadelphia and Los Angeles University. 
There is also a practical course in con- 
ducting, besides the usual music courses. 
Benjamin Grosbayne is chairman of the 
music department. 


Mildred Dilling Pupils Give Two 
Recitals 

Harp pupils of Mildred Dilling were 
heard in two recitals recently in the as- 
sembly room of the Central Presbyterian 
Church. At the first of these the ensemble 
class of seven harps was a feature. Those 
taking part in the two programs were 
Lorna Allen, Maurine Booth, Irene Branin, 
Gertrude Hopkins, Fannie Kiser, Betty 
Paret, Guida Smith, Jane Wyeth, Louis 
Lombard, Daphne Bayne, Margaret Mor- 
rill, Blythe Morley, Ruth Bloom, Geraldine 
Ruegg, Lois Chasins, Ann McLaughlin, 
Mrs. Homer Hoskins, Stuart Shaw, Mrs. 
Morton Smith, Marjorie Fountain, Betty 
Bell, Ruth Latta Davey, Betty Gordon and 
Anne Mathews. Dr. Carlton Smith, flutist, 
assisted in the first program. 





Season’s Activities of Pupils of Adele 
Luis Rankin 

Pupils of Adele Luis Rankin who are 
re-engaged in church choirs for next sea- 
son include Dorothy Price and Della 
Plunkett, sopranos, and Mrs. Russell 
Feakes, mezzo-soprano, for the choir of 
Trinity M. E. Church, Rahway, N. J.; 
Elizabeth Marrett, contralto, for First 
M. E. Church, and Elizabeth Hillyer, con- 
tralto, for Christ Lutheran Church, Easton, 
Pa., and Helen Meinzer for the First 
Presbyterian Church, Rahway. Daisy 
Douglas substituted for Mrs. Meinzer this 
season for five months. 

Special concert and church engagements 


were fulfilled by Helen McCusker, Clara 
Davies and Mrs. Vivian Weaver, sopranos ; 
Margaret Shortelle and Elizabeth Hillyer, 
contraltos; Arthur Schick, tenor, and 
Douglas Edwards, bass. Costume recitals 
were given by Teresa Kopecky, Mary 
Adzema, Mrs. Winston Lyons, Della 
Plunkett, Dora Price and Mrs. Russell 
Feakes. Grace Fisher, soprano, a former 
Rankin pupil, is singing with success in 
opera in Italy. 





Haarlem House Music School Gives 
Final Concert 

For its final concert of the season, 
Haarlem House Music School gave an 
All-Italian Festival. The program was 
drawn from composers of that nationality 
from early times to the present. Students 
taking part were from five to thirteen 
years old. They included Amerigo and 
Victor Cimmino, pianist and violinist, the 
former only five years old, and Evelyn 
Lenardon and Louise Castaldis, pianists. 
The student orchestra, conducted by Dante 
Fiorillo, was also heard. 





E. Robert Schmitz Resumes Teaching 

Hottywoop, CAL., Aug. 10.—E. Robert 
Schmitz has recovered from his recent se- 
vere illness and has resumed his teaching. 
Mr. Schmitz’s summer master class began 
on July 25. 





Pupil of Blanche Salomon Wins Medal 

Murray Borsuk, a pupil of Blanche 
Salomon, won the gold medal in piano 
sight reading in the Junior Contest of 
the New York Music Week Association. 
Miss Salomon is a graduate of the Juil- 
liard Graduate School of Music, where 
she was a pupil of Olga Samaroff. 

Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid Presents 

Pupil 

Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid presented her 
pupil, Anne Elizabeth Bool, soprano, in 
recital in her New York studio last month. 
Miss Bool sang numbers in English, 
French, German and Italian. Mildred 
Johnson was accompanist except in James 
G. MacDermid’s “If You Would Love 
Me,” which was accompanied by the com- 
poser, 





Harriet Foster Pupil in Concert 

Donald Black, tenor, pupil of Harriet 
Foster, was guest artist at a recent concert 
at Centre Moriches, L. I., with members 
of the American Legion. He was obliged 
to repeat “Ol’ Man River” three times. 
Miss Foster, after a visit to the Adi- 
rondacks, is spending the remainder of 
the summer on Lake Erie near Cleveland. 





Pius X School of Liturgical Music 
Opens Summer Session 

The summer session of the Pius X 
School of Liturgical Music opened on 
July 5, at the College of the Sacred 
Heart. Courses include all branches of 
church music. A course in liturgy is held 
daily by Dom Stephen Thuis. 
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Louis Persinger Explains a Score to 
Guila Bustabo 


Spending the summer at Woods Hole, 
Mass., Louis Persinger “commutes” by 
boat to New York for his violin classes at 
the Juilliard Summer School. Studying 
with him in the country is Guila Bustabo, 
who, though only fifteen years old, is to 
make several appearances with orchestra 
in the coming season. Miss Bustabo will 
also give a number of recitals, including 
one in Carnegie Hall. 
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Cuicaco, Aug. 10—A _ program of 
original compositions by Arthur C. Becker, 
dean of De Paul University School of 
Music, was given last month at the school. 
Mr. Becker disclosed marked originality in 
a varied program consisting of a group of 
four piano pieces, played by himself, two 
groups of songs sung by Joan Arthur, a 
sonata for violin and piano, played by 
himself and Sebastian V. Tufigno, and two 
compositions for double quartet. 

+ * 

Silvio Scionti, of the faculty of the 
American Conservatory, presented his 
artist students in recital at Kimball Hall 
last month. Those appearing were Con- 
stance Moline, Giuseppe Esposito, Kathleen 
Addison, Dorothy Stubbs, Mary Heath and 
Flo Bettis. 

a 

Two piano concerto recitals by pupils 
of Isadore L. Buchalter were given before 
large audiences in Curtiss Hall. On the 
first program Patricia Ann Levit, aged 
nine, played Mozart’s Concerto in D 
Minor; Jeannette Albert played the Schu- 
mann Concerto and Morris Wolf played 
Liszt’s Concerto in E Flat. Aida Wein- 
hause, soprano, assisted. On the second 
program Dorothy June Gerson played 
Mozart’s Concerto in A Major, Clara 
Friend was heard in the Tchaikovsky Con- 
certo and Adelaide Berkman played the 
Paderewski Concerto. 
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BR ostam Aug. 10.—John P. Marshall, 
dean of Boston University’s School of 
Music, sailed for England on July 31 with 
Mrs. Marshall for a six weeks’ visit, to 
be followed by a cruise on the Mediter- 
ranean. Dean Marshall was announced to 
speak before the summer school at Ox- 
ford University on “The Status of Musical 
Education in America” on Aug. 8. 

From Oxford, Dean Marshall goes to 
London to attend conferences relative to 
the International Music Conference which 
will be held in Germany in 1934. He 
represents the American committee, which 
is headed by John Erskine, president of 
the Juilliard School of Music. Dean and 
Mrs. Marshall will return on Sept. 12. 


Organization a a ee to be conducted 
by Louis Kloepfel, instructor in brass in- 
struments, is announced at the New 
England Conservatory of Music. 

Mr. Kloepfel’s brass ensemble concerts 
led last season to the tentative formation 
of a band which had its first public hear- 
ing at conservatory exercises in June. In- 
structors, in addition to Mr. Kioepfel, will 
be: Bernadette Giguere, clarinet and saxo- 
phone; Max O. Kunze, tuba, and Frank 
V. Russell, tympani and percussion in- 
struments. 

o-2''@ 

New faculty members are announced by 
the New England Conservatory. 

Rev. Benjamin I. Harrison, of the cler- 
ical staff of the Church of the Advent, 
will give a course in church history and 
liturgy. Ruth Conniston-Morize, wife of 
Andre Morize, professor of Harvard Uni- 
versity, will give a course in French and 
conduct a class in French songs for chil- 
dren. Lucille Monaghan, ’28, a winner of 
the Mason and Hamlin piano prize, has 
been promoted to the faculty, having pre- 
viously served as a junior teacher. Gladys 
Childs Miller, contralto, who won her de- 
gree of bachelor of music in 1930, will 
teach voice. Gilbert Byron, who has as- 
sisted Clayton D. Gilbert in the dramatic 
department, has been made a faculty mem- 
ber. 

New courses will be: music criticism, 
given by Warren Storey Smith; bibliog- 
raphy and research, Clifton J. Furness, 
and German III, Mr. Furness. 

The academic year will open Sept. 15. 

> * 


Pupils of Pauline Hammond Clark were 
heard recently in musicales under the 
name of the Copley Club Singers and 
Entertainers at the Clark Studio in the 
Hotel Cluny. At the second concert Mme. 
Marie Sundelius, formerly of the Metro- 
politan, and William Weigle, baritone, 
were heard in song groups. 

* * * 


Singefs from the studio of Margaret 
Gow were heard in a recent recital at the 
Copley-Plaza. Those taking part were 
Carolyn Fiske, Velma Darling, Giovanni 
Belasco, Edna Hinds, Elaine Elkerton, 
Alicé Dowd, Arthur Bouton and Madeline 
Buell. Ruth Ray, violinist, contributed a 
group of numbers. The accompanists were 
Eleanor Fourtin, Robert Ewing and Myron 
Lamb. 

* * * 


Jestis Maria Sanromé, pianist of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra and member 





John 


P. Marshall, 
University's School of Music, Now 
Visiting England 


Dean of Boston 


of the New England Conservatory faculty, 
left New York on July 7 for Puerto Rico, 
where he is teaching during the summer 
term of the University. A series of re- 
citals at San Juan and Ponce is also on 
his program. 

Mr. Sanroma, a native of Puerto Rico, 
is visiting his native country for the first 
time in fifteen years. He will return to 
Boston in September. 

| ae ee 





Julia Schelling to Give “Parsifal” Talk 
in South America 

To Julia Schelling belongs the dis- 
tinction of being the first to lecture on 
“Parsifal” in South America. Miss 
Schelling sailed on the Santa Barbara 
on July 29, and will give six of these 
lectures in San Diego, Chile. 

Miss Schelling, sister of Ernest 
Schelling, was born in Kentucky, and 
studied piano with Philipp and Joseffy. 
She taught for a number of years before 
specializing in the lectures to which 
she has more recently devoted much 
of her time. In June of this year Miss 
Schelling received the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Music from the Washing- 
ton College of Music. 





Henri Temianka Appears in Europe 

The Glasgow Scottish Orchestra has 
engaged Henri Temianka as violin 
soloist for a concert on Nov. 29. A 
similar engagement awaits Mr. Temi- 
anka with the Belfast Orchestra on 
Jan. 21. He recently gave a recital 
in London, and previously appeared in 
Great Britain on the International 
Celebrity Tour. Mr. Temianka was 
also heard in Vienna, Hamburg, Stock- 
holm, Oslo, Amsterdam, Antwerp and 
Monte Carlo. 
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MORE PUPILS ATTEND 
SCHOOL AT ANN ARBOR 


University Summer Enrollment Exceeds 
That of Last Year—Re- 
citals Given 


ANN Arsor, Aug. 10.—Attendance at 
the summer session of the University 
School of Music has been in excess of 
last year’s figures. Among the excep- 
tionally large number of graduate stu- 
dents are many who have come to the 
University of Michigan for higher de- 
grees or to do special musical work. 

The prospect for an increased enroll- 
ment for the fall session has necessitated 
additional quarters. The entire second 
floor of the Ann Arbor Press Building, 
adjoining the present main School of 
Music Building, has been taken over 
and is being adapted to this purpose. 
Congestion in the main building will 
thus be relieved. 


The Summer School faculty includes 
Earl V. Moore, musical director ; Joseph 
A. Brinkman, Nell B. Stockwell and 
Lucile Graham Schoenfeld, pianists; 
James Hamilton and Thelma Lewis, 
singers; Wassily Besekirsky and An- 
thony J. Whitmire, violinists; Palmer 
Christian, organist ; Hanns Pick, ’cellist ; 
David E. Mattern and Mamie Kunsman, 
public school music; Nicholas Falcone, 
band instruments; Otto J. Stahl, Louise 
Cuyler and Kenneth Osborne, theory, 
and others. 

Supplementary to work in class rooms 
and studios, concerts have been given by 
faculty members. There have been per- 
formances by soloists, both vocal and in- 
strumental, and by ensemble groups. 

Charles A. Sink, president, is spend- 
ing the summer campaigning for the 
Lieutenant-Governorship nomination at 
the Michigan Primaries on Sept. 13. 








Chasins Writes Concerto in New Form 

Abram Chasins’s Second Piano Con- 
certo, recently finished, is stated by its 
composer to be “in a totally new form.” 
On returning from Europe in the 
autumn, Mr. Chasins will give per- 
formances of this work, and will re- 
sume his duties on the faculty of the 
— Institute of Music in Philadel- 
phia. 





Changes Are Made in Personnel of 
udapest Quartet 

Jose Roismann, second violinist of 
the Budapest String Quartet, will have 
the place of first violinist when the 
ensemble returns to America next 
January under the management of 
Annie Friedberg. The second violinist 
will be Alexander Schneider, brother of 
Mischa Schneider, ’cellist of the group. 





Irene Williams Now Under Manage- 
ment of Vera Bull Hull 

Irene Williams is now under the ban- 
ner of Concert Management Vera Bull 
Hull. Her engagements last season in- 
cluded appearances with the New York 
Oratorio Society and the Orpheus Club 
of Philadelphia. Miss Williams was 
also heard in many recitals. 





Gypsy Chorus Holds First “Sing” 

A large assembly, wearing Gypsy 
costumes, filled the Concert Hall of the 
Barbizon-Plaza on Aug. 11 for the first 
“sing” held by the newly-organized 
Gypsy Chorus. Thirty-five members of 
the Nyack Gypsy Chorus, also in cos- 
tume, arrived by truck from vena to 


help celebrate the founding of the New 
York group. Both ensembles are under 
the direction of Robert Frederick 
Freund, who also directs the Romany 
Chorus of Palm Beach. 

The program included “Romany 
Life,” “Sarita,” “The Nomad” and 
“Dance-A-Cachucha” with Clair Lee as 
solo dancer. 

Patronesses include Mrs. George 
Dobyne, Mrs. Frank Vernon Skiff, Mrs. 
Thomas F. Gilroy, Mrs. Frederick T. 
Ley, Mrs. Chester C. Bolton and Mrs. 
Jacob Wertheim. 





Marcel Grandjany to Tour with René 
Le Roy 

A vacation in France, combined with 
composing for his instrument, the harp, 
now occupies the attention of Marcel 
Grandjany. When this holiday is over, 
Mr. Grandjany will resume his teach- 
ing and concerts. In the fall he will 
begin his fourth American tour with 
René Le Roy, flutist, who is adding 
new works to his repertoire. 





Géta Ljunberg to Sing in Recitals 

The Cincinnati Symphony will have 
Géta Ljunberg as soloist on Oct. 27 and 
28. Among other recital dates for the 
soprano are the following: Oneonta, 
N. Y., Oct. 18; Kalamazoo, Oct. 24.; 
the Philadelphia Forum, March 3, and 
Lansing, March 10. 





Carolina Lazzari to Visit Portland 

Carolina Lazzari, singing teacher and 
former contralto of the Chicago Opera, 
will leave New York on Aug. 25 to 
teach in Portland, Ore., during Septem- 
ber. She will reopen her New York 
studio on Oct. 14. 





Gil Valeriano to Sing in Paris 
péra-Comique 

Gil Valeriano, Spanish tenor, has 
been engaged at the Opéra-Comique in 
Paris for two seasons. He will be 
heard in “Manon,” “Lakme,” “Wer- 
ther,” “Tosca,” “Madame Butterfly” 
and “Les Contes d’Hoffmann.” 





Duluth Matinee Musicales to Present 
Richard Crooks 
Richard Crooks’s fall tour will open 
in St. John N. B., on Oct. 10. The 
Matinee Musicales, Inc., of Duluth will 
present Mr. Crooks in a tenor program 
on April 22. 
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Franz Ries Ye 

Bern, Aug. 1.—Franz Ries, violin- 
ist, composer and music publisher, died 
at his home in Naumburg, Thuringia, 
on June 20. 

Ries was born in Berlin, April 7, 
1846. He was one of a musical family, 
his grandfather of the same name hav- 
ing been Beethoven’s violin teacher, and 
his uncle, Ferdinand, in turn, a piano 
pupil of Beethoven. Franz Ries studied 
violin first under his father, and com- 
position with Kiel. He later entered the 
Paris Conservatoire, studying with Mas- 
sart and Vieuxtemps and graduating 
with honors. 

Already on the road to a successful 
career as a concert artist, he was com- 
pelled to give up public appearances in 
1873, owing to a nervous disorder. 
From then on he devoted his time to 
music publishing, being a member of 
the Berlin firm of Ries & Erler from 
which he retired to live in Naumburg 
in 1924. 

Well known among his compositions 
are four suites for violin and piano, 
works for orchestra, chamber music, 
piano pieces and songs. 





Marie Delna “— 

Paris, Aug. 1.—Marie Delna, dra- 
matic contralto, one of the most noted 
French singers twenty years ago, died 
here on July 25. 

Mme. Delna, whose stage name was 
a transposition of her real name, 
“Ledan,” was born in Meudon, a sub- 
urb of Paris, in 1875. Her parents 
kept a small restaurant, and she was 
heard singing at her work by persons 
who sent her to Paris for study. Her 
debut was made as Dido in — 
“Les Troyens” at the Opéra-Comique, 
June 9, 1892. She sang there for six 
seasons, after which she was at the 
Opéra. In 1903, she married and left 
the stage, but returned to the Opéra- 
Comique in 1908, causing a demonstra- 
tion. Mme. Delna sang at the Metro- 
politan during the season of 1910-1911, 
in Gluck’s “Orfeo” and Bruneau’s 
“L’Attaque du Moulin,” but failed to 
make a popular success in spite of her 
obvious artistic endowments. Her most 
popular role was in Godard’s posthu- 
mous opera “La Vivandiére.” 





Edmund O. Braendle 

Edmund O. Braendle, for many years 
active in German singing societies and 
as a teacher of music, died at his home 
after a long illness on July 21. 

Mr. Braendle was born in Ravens- 
burg, Germany, on Nov. 16, 1856, and 
came to America in 1881, settling in 
Pittsburgh where he taught, and later 
in New York where he was a member 
of the Staats-Zeitung staff until 1887. 
He was connected with the Swabische 
Sangerbund, the Northeastern Sanger- 
bund and the Beethoven Singing So- 
ciety, and was: president of the United 
Singers of New York when they wel- 
comed Prince Henry of Prussia in 1902. 
His daughter Paula at one time sang 
in opera. 





Florenz Ziegfeld * 

Hottywoop, Car., Aug. 10. — Florenz 
Ziegfeld, producer of musical comedies and 
revues, died in hospital here on July 22. 

Mr. Ziegfeld was born in Chicago, 
March 3, 1869, and was the son of Dr. 
Florenz Ziegfeld, organizer and former 
director of the Chicago Musical College. 
His first essay in the theatrical world was 
1s manager of Eugene Sandow during the 
World’s Fair of 1893. He was best known 
as the producer of various editions of 
‘Follies,” but “The Red Feather,” “The 
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The Late Franz Ries (Left) Photo- 
graphed Two Years Ago at His Home 
in Naumburg With Sam Franko 








Pink Lady” and, more lately, “Show Boat” 

took him into the province of light opera. 
Mr. Ziegfeld was twice married, first to 

Anna Held who starred under his manage- 

ment. They were divorced in 1906. Eight 

years later he married Billie Burke, who 

— their daughter, Patricia, survives 
im. 


Joseph H. Chapek 

Cuicaco, Aug. 10.—Joseph H. Chapek, 
violinist, founder and head of the Chapek 
School of Music, died in hospital on Aug. 
. Mr. Chapek was born in Prague in 
1860, and studied under Sevcik at the con- 
servatory in his native city. He was at 
one time concertmaster of the Boston Sym- 
phony and later a member of the violin 
section of the Chicago Symphony. He also 
directed the violin department of the Sher- 
wood School of Music in Chicago and of 
Seminary of the Sacred Heart in Lake 
*orest. 





Guillaume Rémy 


The New York office of the Fontaine- 
bleau School of Music received news last 
week of the death of Guillaume Rémy, 
for ten years head of the violin department 
of the school. 

Mr. Rémy was born in Liége in 1857, 
and was a fellow-student of Ysaye at the 
conservatory in that city. Later he com- 
pleted his studies at the Paris Conserva- 
toire winning a first prize. He was first 
violinist of the Colonne Orchestra for many 
years and also taught at the Conservatoire. 


Zeno Kolatzky Nagel 

Syracuse, N. Y., Aug. 10.—Zeno Ko- 
latzky Nagel, professor of public school 
music and theory of music at the Teachers 
College of Syracuse University from 1909 to 
1924, and of theory in the College of Fine 
Arts since 1925, died at his home on July 27. 

Mr. Nagel was born in Warsaw, III. 
June 26, 1871, and graduated from Oberlin 
College Conservatory in 1896, 








Raymond C. Penfield 

Raymond C. Penfield, retired manufac- 
turer, father of Julia Vardo, soprano, and 
brother of Mrs. Frank Seiberling who at 
one time was president of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, died at his 
home in New York on July 11. Mr. Pen- 
field, who had been in ill health for some 
oy was born in Willoughby, Ohio, in 


He is survived by his wife and two sons 
besides Mme. Vardo, who in private life 
is Mrs. A. W. Bastedo. 





Dr. John C. Griggs 

SAN Francisco, Aug. 10.—Dr. John C. 
Griggs, for a number of years head of the 
music department at Vassar College, died 
at his home in Palo Alto on June 20. Dr 
Griggs was born in Terryville, Conn., in 
1865, and was educated at Yale. After 
leaving Vassar he taught English at the 
Christian College in Canton, China. 


CONCERTS AT CORNISH 


Faculty Members and Students Appear 
in Summer Events 


SEATTLE, Aug. 10.—Attractive pro- 
grams have been given in the Cornish 
Theatre as part of the Cornish 
School’s summer schedule. 

Ellen Van Volkenburg, who directs 
the Summer School of the Theatre, 
was recently guest of honor at a re- 
ception, following a program given by 
the ensemble classes of Peter Merem- 
blum. Carrie Jacobs Bond was among 
the guests. Miss Van Volkenburg 
gave a reading of Elmer Rice’s “Coun- 
sellor-at-Law” the same week. 

Maude Conley Hopper, soprano, and 
Dorothea Hopper Jackson, pianist, 
members of the faculty, gave a joint 
recital. Charles Stay, tenor pupil of 
Ella Helm Boardman, was assisted by 
the Aeolian Trio in a concert. 

Other programs scheduled for the 
session included a two-piano concert 
by Dorothea Hopper Jackson and John 
Hopper, and a joint piano recital by 
Elsie De Long and Arline Falconvitch, 
pupils of Berthe Poncy Jacobson. 








Program Given in Bethlehem Church 
BETHLEHEM, Pa., Aug. 10.—A suc- 
cessful recital given in Bethany Re- 
formed Church recently was under the 
auspices of the Bethany Choir. I. H. 
Bartholomew played organ solos. Bari- 
tone solos were sung by L. H. Rosen- 
berger. Piano numbers were con- 
tributed by the Newhard Quartet. An- 
other number was Rubinstein’s Piano 
Concerto in D Minor, in which the 
soloists were Margaret, Gretchen, Har- 
old and Nelson Newhard, with Mr. 
Bartholomew at the organ. 





Oklahoma Choir Sings “Holy City” 

STILLWATER, OKLA., Aug. 10.—“The 
Holy City” by Gaul was sung with fine 
effect on July 14 by the Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College Choral 
Club under the capable leadership of 
Paul T. Klingstedt, head of the col- 
lege’s vocal music department. Soloists 
were Mrs. W. L. Blizzard, Mrs. Altha 
Mesch Randall, Mrs. Quincy Farr 
Wham, Clyde Smith and Howard 
Smith. Carl Amt played the organ, 
and Aletha Maude Bright was at the 
piano. 


Otto Wissner 


Otto Wissner. head of the piano manu- 
facturing firm bearing his name, died on 
July 18. 

Mr. Wissner was born in Geissen, Ger- 
many, in 1852, and came to America in 
1868. He learned the piano manufactur- 
ing business in New York and in 1878, 
formed the Otto Wissner Co., in Brook- 
lyn, which grew into one of the most im- 
portant industries in that city. 

Mr. Wissner was one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the Arion Singing Society. He 
was instrumental in bringing Jan Kubelik 
and Ferenc von Vecsey violinists, to this 
country for their first tours. He backed 
the Anton Seidl concerts at Brighton 
Beach for two seasons, and erected Wiss- 
ner Hall, in which many notable concerts 
were given, opposite his warerooms in 
Fulton Street. 





Philip Andrew Myers 


CLEvELAND, Aug. 10.—Philip Andrew 
Myers, manufacturer of pumps and farm 
implements, and the husband of Josephine 
Forsyth, singer and composer, died on 
Aug. 5, as the result of a motor accident 
several months ago. His wife is still ill 
from the shock suffered at the same time 

Mr. Myers was born in Ashland, Ohio, 
in 1854, and married Miss Forsyth, his sec- 
ond wife, in Tarrytown, N. Y., in April, 
1924. Her setting of the Lord’s Prayer. 
composed for the ceremony the night be- 


South Shore Festival Is Held at 
Gary, Ixnp—The first South 
Festival of five concerts was held 
in June. Those who took part were: 
the Northwestern University A 
pella Choir, led by Oliver S. 
Horace Whitehouse, organist; 
ericka Pickart, festival soloist; a 
of 1,200 school children and the All- 
City High School Symphony led by M. 
E. Snyder. Eric De Lamarter and 
Karleton Hackett were imvited as 
guests of honor; and the Festival 
Chorus of 500 was conducted by Bethuel 


Gross. 
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Vreeland Engaged fer Courses 

Among the series engaging Jeannette 
Vreeland for recitals is the Community 
Concert Course of Newport News, 
which announces the soprano for Dec. 
5. A recital in Staunton, Va., is to 
take place on Dec. 3. Miss Vreeland 
will be soloist with the Lincoln Sym- 
phony on Dec. 11, and is to appear in 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, the following day. 
A recital in Scranton is arranged for 
Nov. 29. 





Sylvia Lent Plays at Breakfast of 
Congressional Club 


Sylvia Lent, violinist, played at the 
annual breakfast of the Congressional 
Club of Washington, D. C, at which 
Mrs. Hoover was guest of honor. The 
violinist, who is a native of the Capital. 
was accompanied by George H. Wilson. 

Miss Lent will tour the South again 
in the fall, appearing im Greenville, 
S. C., on Oct. 26, and im Richmond, 
Va., on Oct. 31. 





Silvie Scienti Helds Master Class at 
American Conservatery 

Silvio Scionti, pianist, is conducting 
a master class at the American Con- 
servatory in Chicago this summer. At 
his only two-piano recital with Ste" 
Andersen in Town Hall next season, he 
will present Louis Victor Saar’s new 
arrangement for two pianos of Bach's 
Chaconne. 





“Crusaders” Commanders Write “Wake 
Up” March Song 

“Wake Up, America” is the title of 
a march song with words by John T. 
Blossom and music by Fred G. Clark, 
respectively commander and comman- 
der-in-chief of “The Crusaders.” The 
niece is published by Carl Fischer. 





fore the wedding, has achieved wide popu- 


larity. 


Mrs. Lewis Latham Clarke 

Mrs. Lewis Latham Clarke, ome of the 
founders of the City Symphony, and a 
distinguished amateur pianist, died om Aug. 
4 after a brief ilimess. Mrs. Clarke, who 
was Florence Marguerite Kenzel before 
her marriage, was born im Jersey City 
She studied piano under Alexander Lam- 
bert and Hugo Grinwald 


Clementine Proska won Schach 


Drespen, Aug. 1—Clementine Proska 
von Schuch, widow of Ernst won Schuch. 
noted conductor, died last month Mme. 
von Schuch was leading coloratura soprano 
at the opera here from 1873 until her re- 
tirement in 1895. She was born in Ocden- 
burg, Feb. 12, 1853. 





Gustave Clemens 


Crncinwatt, Aug. 10—Gaustave Clemens. 
violinist, who for thirty years was in- 
structor in music in the public schools of 
this city, died on July 2), m his seventy- 
third year. 


Emile Benoist 
Emile Benoist, father of André Benoist, 
who has been accompanist for Albert 
Spalding for many years, died at his home 
in New York on July 24 Mr. Bemoist was 
eighty-two years old. 
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IN INTERLOCHEN BOWL 


National Music Camp Listens to Many 
Splendid Programs 


INTERLOCHEN, Micu., Aug. 10.—Pro- 
grams of sterling worth have been given 
at the National Music Camp, which has 
Joseph E. Maddy as president and mu- 
sical director. Concerts in the Inter- 
lochen Bowl have brought works by 





Brahms, Grieg, Grainger, Wagner, 
Elgar, Hadley, Massenet, Hanson, 
Mendelssohn and Tchaikovsky and 
lighter numbers by Sousa, German, 


Nicolai and Bizet. 

Mr. Maddy conducted the National 
High School Orchestra and Super- 
visors’ Orchestra at an afternoon con- 
cert on July 31. The evening concert 
the same day was given by the Na- 
tional High School Band with Austin 
A. Harding as leader. Among guest 
conductors have been Howard Hanson, 
Harry F. Clarke, Henri Le Roy, 
Vladimir Bakaleinikoff and Edgar Still- 
man Kelley. 

A performance of “Elijah” by the 
Michigan Massed Church Choirs and 
the National High School Orchestra 
was under the baton of Earl V. Moore, 
the guest soloists being Marjorie Mc- 
Clung, Mary Reiman, Arthur Kraft and 
Reinald Werrenrath. William W. Nor- 
ton has led the Supervisors’ Orchestra, 
and Foster Krake the Combined Camp 
Choirs. A program by the Michigan 
All-State High School Chorus was 
under the leadership of John Finley 
Williamson. 

Dr. Carl Busch and James Gilette 
were announced as guest conductors on 
Aug. 7. 





Toscanini Fund Concerts to Be Given 
in Westchester 

The first symphonic concerts to be 
given beyond New York City limits 
under the auspices of the Musicians 
Emergency Aid, in conjunction with the 
Toscanini Fund Committee, will be 
heard at the Westchester County Cen- 
tre, White Plains, on Sept. 10 and 18. 
A nominal charge will be made for 
admission, and it is hoped the proceeds 
will aid in the establishment of a per- 
manent organization of instrumentalists 
for appearances in weekly concerts at 
the County Centre throughout the win- 
ter. 

Jaffrey Harris is in charge of the 
Westchester concerts. 





Third Naumburg Memorial Concert 
Given in Central Park 

The third Naumburg Memorial Con- 
cert was given on the Mall in Central 
Park on the evening of July 31, by the 
Kaltenborn Symphony Orchestra, 
Franz Kaltenborn, conductor. The pro- 
gram included among other numbers, 
the Funeral March from “Gétterdam- 
merung,” the Bruch arrangement of 
“Kol Nidrei,” excerpts from Berlioz’s 
Fantastic Symphony and _ Strauss’s 
“Blue Danube” with Mr. Kaltenborn as 
violin soloist. 





“Trovatore” Sung 

Bryant Park, the setting this summer 
of a replica of Federal Hall in ob- 
servance of the Washington Bicentenni- 
al, was the scene on Aug. 7 of a per- 
formance of “Il Trovatore” by the Puc- 
cini Grand Opera Company. Fulgenzio 
Guerrieri conducted. In the cast were 
Lola Monti Gorsey, Marie Powers, Pas- 
quale Ferrara, Mario Valle and Arturo 
Imperato. 

On the evening of July 27 the Savoy 
Comic Opera appeared in “The 
Mikado,” registering an unusual success 
with a large audience. 





MUSICAL AMERICA for August, 1932 


Pasadena Orchestra Dedicates Auditorium 





Bennett-Kennedy 


The Pasadena Civic Orchestra With Reginald Bland, Its Conductor, 
Civic Auditorium in That City. Mildred Marsh, Soloist, is Seem at the Piano 


ASADENA, Cal., Aug. 10.—The 
Pasadena Civic Orchestra, which 

has become an increasing source of civic 
pride since its inception four years ago, 
played a trump card at its sixth and 
final concert of the season by having 
Alfred Hertz conduct the program in 
the newly-dedicated Civic Auditorium. 
This orchestra is unique. None of 
the ninety-five players is paid for his 
services. The ensemble includes white- 
haired professors from Caltech, busi- 
ness men, teachers of music and a 
goodly sprinkling of students from the 
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Philadelphia Grand Opera Engages 
Alexis Tcherkassky 
PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 10. — Alexis 


Tcherkassky, young Russian baritone, 
who sang in the United States last 
season with the Russian Grand Opera 
Company, will appear in several per- 
formances of the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company, it is announced by 
Mrs. William C. Hammer, general 
manager and director. 

Mr. Tcherkassky made his debut as 
Rigoletto to the Gilda of Lily Pons in 
France four years ago. 





London String Quartet Tours South 
America 

The London String Quartet, making 
its fifth tour of South America, will 
remain there for five months, playing 
in such cities as Santiago, Valparaiso, 
Concepcion, Buenos Aires and Monte- 
video. After filling a number of en- 
gagements in Europe in the autumn, 
the quartet will return to the United 
States in January for a coast-to-coast 
tour. 





Louis Sherman Heard in Operatic and 
Concert Engagements 

In addition to successful summer ap- 
pearance with the Steel Pier Grand 
Opera Company, Atlantic City, in the 
leading tenor roles in “Il Trovatore,” 
“The Barber of Seville” and “Rigolet- 
to,” Louis Sherman gave a joint recital 
in Boston with Helena Alton on July 
31. Mr. Sherman was announced to 
sing the title role of “Faust” with the 
Puccini Grand Opera Company in Bry- 
ant Park, New York, on Aug. 11; and 
is to be heard with the same organiza- 
tion in “La Traviata” and as Lohengrin 


high schools and junior college. Am- 
other feature, and one by which resi- 
dents of Pasadena set great store, is 
the fact that programs are free to the 
public, the budget being met by public 
subscription. 

This concert, however, was an exoap- 
tion to the rule, for a deficit had ‘heen 
left in the wake of hard times; and im 
order to keep the ball rolling, Dr. Hertz 
(than whom there is no more beloved 
conductor in these parts) donated ‘his 
services. The performance was a ‘fine 
demonstration of what this well-orgun- 


in September. A recital in Seattle is 
scheduled for Sept. 28. 





Jurien Hoekstra Returns from Tour 

Jurien Hoekstra, baritone, has re- 
turned to New York from a successiell 
recital tour which included appearances 
in Washington and in Leonardtown 
Md. In Chambersburg, Pa., Mr. Hoek- 
stra was soloist with the Choral Clb 
of Wilson College. He also gave con- 
certs before high school anéiences 
through the East and Middle West 

Mr. Hoekstra is featured artist im ‘the 
WOR ballad concert regularly, with 
Lee Cronican at the piano. 





John Goss and London Simgers To 
Return in November 

John Goss and the London Singers 
will return to America for their third 
tour in November and will remain im 
this country until the end of Febraars 
A few of their engagements are: The 
Symphony Hall Series in Boston; ‘the 
Art Society, Pittsburgh; Maryland 
School for the Blind, Overlea, Md 
Unity Series, Montclair, N. J. and a 
two-weeks’ tour in Canada. 





Joanne de Nault Welcomed in Ottawa 

Joanne de Nault, contralto, had a 
enthusiastic reception when she re 
turned to Ottawa after some .wenrs’ 
absence and gave a recital for ‘the 
Morning Music Club recently, before 
a capacity audience. 

Following the concert, Miss de Nasilt 
with Elmer Zoller, her accompanist 
was entertained at a luncheon given ‘bx 
the club. 

Miss de Nault recently sang at Stuart 





at the Dedication of the New 


vaed) lhodhy could) da with a program that 
molded Rimsiky~Korsakoft’s “Schéhé- 
raadiz,” Ippeliteff-Ivanoff’s “March of 
the Sindax,” the “Danse Macabre” of 
Suint-Saéus and “East of the Sun and 
West of the Moen” by Frederiksen. 
Two sumiers were led by Reginald 
Bend, the regular conductor. Ruth 
Kanver,, young concertmaster, won 
mach applause for her solo passages 
witich sie negotiated with artistry. 

Tie theastiiiel mew auditorium, which 
stats 3000, was filled, 

Har D. Crain 
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Halll, Stuuntem, Va. for the third time, 
as dhe didi at Highland Hall, Hollidays- 
home Deam Alfred H. Strick, of 
Ste Teachers College, Farmville, 
Wa, engaged Miss de Nault for the 
fourth tiem, amd arranged for her 
myeaname om a special program at 
the Wingimim State Music Festival, in 
Rachnmomd 





Wusic ier Columbus Composer Is Heard 
Over the Radio 

Commas, Aug. 10—A program of 
works tye Waugham Cahill, Columbus 
compeser,, was broadcast from WTAM 
over 2 chaim om July 25. Performers 
were mmembers of a string quartet led 
by Wallkere Browm Mr. Cahill is first 
viele player of the Columbus Symphony, 
winch bas played a number of his com- 
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Beer te Wake Richmond Debut 

Fredkvic Baer’s first appearance in 
Richmond, Wa... is scheduled for Jan. 2, 
onder the aewis of the Woman’s Club. 
Wir. Baer willl be heard im a baritone 
recital im Concord, N. H., on Nov. 15, 
wii willl give concerts im La Crosse, 
Wis., and Freeport, DL, om March 26 
und Z 





Burréee, Salzed and Britt te Tour 

Georges Barreére. flutist, Carlos Sal- 
oedin, harpist, and Horace Britt, ’cellist, 
hawe forured a trio and will tour next 
sason. Among engagements already 
made for the organization by Haensel 
& jJomes are appearances in the Com- 
mumity Comcert Courses in Springfield, 
T., amd Nerti: Adams, Mass. 
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